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THE BALIZE LOOK-OUT. 


THE CRESCENT CITY. 


HOEVER has had the misfortune 
to go down to the sea in ships, 
well knows the wonders of the deep ; he 
also remembers well the monotonous 
wretchedness which he endured in his 
confined transit from these green and 
breathing shores to some distant land; 
he, therefore, can fully sympathize with 
the glad anticipations which possess the 
voyager as he sails into the muddy wa- 
ters which pour out of the great river, 
and overlie the clear waves of the Mexi- 
can Guif. 

Though some time has passed, I do 
not forget with what satisfaction I climb- 
ed into the cross-trees, to catch a fresh 
glimpse of the desired land, nor how 
pleasant to me seemed the strips of flat, 
reedy shore, seen through the waves of 
drifting fog. 





Presently there come to the traveler, 
through the fog, sounds of some living 
thing—that incessant “ pough! pough !” 
like a cough, or snort of the working 
giant; and when the fog lifts, you catch 
sight of the black monster bearing down 
toward you, over the long, lazy swells, 
with its fiery eyes, and its steam-breath- 
ing nostrils. 

It is the tug, with its deck flush and! 
clean, only the engine, and little cabin on 
its center, and no living person to be 
seen, except, possibly, on the top of its. 
high ladder, a single figure, till, as it 
closes with you, the master of the ma- 
chine is discovered with the magic wheel: 
in his hand. 

A few words suffice, and the black: 
monster seizes the white-winged ship. 
Her wings are closed, and she is borne 
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away with irresistible power over the 
bars, and through the slimy mud, till she 
enters between long, low mud-lines, which 
here border the “ Father of Waters.” 

For a time no human being breaks the 
profound solitude, or relieves the wide 
waste which spreads away on all sides; 
and you almost wonder that the bittern 
or the alligator should here continue to 
live. They are the only indications of 
life, till among the marsh-grass of the 
ooze, a curling smoke, or the rude “ look- 
out,” tells of a fisherman’s shanty. 

From this point he goes out in pursuit 
of fish, lobsters and oysters, and along 
the gulf-shores and its many bayous he 
gathers good spoil, with which the New 
Orleans market is so well supplied. In 
the spring of the year, the palate of the 
epicure luxuriates on the rich and deli- 
cate flesh of the sheepshead and redfish, 
and on lobsters, crawfish, and abundant 
oysters. 

Little recks the fisherman of changes 
in stateorchurch. To him white dem- 
ocrats and black republicans are only 
words. He cares nothing for the prices 
of stocks, and heeds not the difference 
between a “ bull” anda “ bear;” while 
the only “lame ducks” he has heard of 
are those his bullets have winged. If he 
had ever seen a book, he would consider 
it beneath contempt, and he never reads 
any thing; he would rather have a good 
piece of canvas to mend his sail than the 
most elaborate and frightful picture paint- 
ed by the pre-Raphaelites. Indeed, he 
would decline the best picture of Millais, 
unless he could have some money with it. 
Whether he shall live in town or country 
disturbs him not; nor is the fashion of 
his clothes subject to change. He retires 
early to his couch, to enjoy the sweets 
of profound repose, and. awakes betimes 
that he may chase the finny prey. 

Such, in a few words, is the fisher- 
man’s life in the ooze of the Mississippi. 
He requires only enough to eat, plenty 
of whisky to drink, and tobacco to chew. 
If reasonable, he may, therefore, be en- 
tirely “happy,” and enjoy himself as 
much as a well-fed hog, which has no 
good place to wallowin. The war sadly 
interfered with his avocations. The pres- 








ence, in the river, of such monsters ag 
the frigates of Farragut’s fleet—of the 
ugly mortar boats of Porter—were the 
knell of his prosperity, and for aseason the 
fishy man had to retire to quarters where 
fish were eaten, not sold; but, when 
peace returned, he revisited his old 
haunts, like an alligator after a winter’s 
snooze and lethargy; and to-day the 
fisherman of the lower Mississippi is as 
much of an “ institution” as the Canal 
street market, or the quadroons. 

The pilots, who live at various “sta- 
tions” along these shores, are a little 
further advanced in civilization. Now 
and then they see a newspaper, and their 
minds are exercised as to whether they 
are in the Union or out of it. They 
have begun to be unhappy, and io feel the 
pangs which civilized nations endure; 
yet here they continue to live, father and 
son, in huts perched high on spiles driven 
in the mud, hopeful only for so much a 
foot for pilotage. 

The “delta” of the Mississippi is a 
boundless waste of mud, water and reedy 
thicket—the haunt of countless water- 
fowl, and the sunny retreat of hosts of 
alligators, whose notes of love are some- 
times heard sounding like the bellowing 
of bulls of Bashan. Through this delta, 
in all directions, flow those mighty waters 
which, leaving their small heads in the 
White Bear and Itaska Lakes, and in the 
crystal springs of the Rocky Mountains, 
bring down the yellow lands of the 
Platte and Kansas country, to form new 
states and kingdoms in and around the 
Mexican Gulf. 

The “pough, pough” of the high- 
pressure tug drags you up, against the 
yellow current, past the Balize—that col- 
lection of huts and houses where live a 
sort of aquatic men—with noses like 
fishes’, fins like alligators’, feet like ducks’ 
—who never drown. 

No doubt the hopeful traveler will be 
glad to meet those little, but brave and 
historical beasts which swarmed down 
upon Muscoso (when he first discovered 
the mouths of the Mississippi, in the 
year 1542), and blackened his sail; they 
feared nothing, and attacked his men re- 
gardless of death. The philologist may 
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well inquire if they are named Musketos 
in honor of Muscoso, the explorer of the 
passes of the river. Of them, more may 
be said hereafter. 

After some fifty miles of tug between 
those low, marshy shores, trees begin 
to appear—dense thickets of cypress 
swamp ; then the artificial mud-banks, 
called the levee, soon appear. These 
have been built, with great labor, on 
both sides of the river, below and above 
New Orleans, for many miles, and are in- 
tended to keep out the waters, which, 
during the rise of the river, would sweep 
away all crops and houses. These levees 
suffered sadly during the progress of the 
late war. Being repeatedly “cut” by 
both Confederates and Federals, the an- 
nual rise opened the gaps into vast rents, 
which it will take millions of money to 
repair; and a destruction of estates fol- 
lowed, which years of assiduous labor 
will be required to restore. 

Then, some sixty miles from the mouth 
of the river, your eyes are gratified with 
a sight of the first sugar plantation, with 
its picturesque-looking mansion and its 
negro huts with black groups around 
them. From this point the traveler 
watches the shores to see the estates 
which succeed each other, until he reach- 
es New Orleans; that is the longed-for 
end of his voyage, and he looks eagerly 
till he sees its forest of masts rising above 
the low banks, and hears the distant but 
deep roar of the city. 

This sloping levee at New Orleans is 
@ strange place to an unsophisticated 
man; it is from one to two hundred feet 
in width, and extends along the front of 
the city some four to five miles, follow- 
ing the curve of the river; which (and 
not its Mohammedan worship and beliefs) 
gives to New Orleans its name of the 
“Crescent City.” ’Tis once again a busy, 
driving, dreadful place, piled with bales 
and boxes, and hogsheads and casks, and 
cattie and bureaus, and bedsteads, and 
horse-carts, and pulpits, and all the other 
multitude of things which come pouring 
out of that wonderful cornucopia, the 
Valley of the Mississippi, of which New 
Orleans may be called the mouth. 

Sailors are heaving, and hauling, and 





yo-hoing—mates are shouting and swear- 
ing—steamers are smoking, and puffing, 
and splashing about—and the river is all 
the while rushing swiftly down, ready to 
sweep every thing along to the wide 
ocean. It will never do to sleep 
there [ 

This vast mass of merchandise, which 
lies in such confusion, is being clutched 
by brawny negroes, piled on carts, and 
hauled away; or is being seized and 
swung into the holds of ships; and 
somehow, in a wonderful, mysterious, 
providential way, it all gets to its proper 
destination, to be’eaten, or’spun, or worn, 
or wasted by man. You, yourself—a 
man, a stranger—you are useless, and 
you are jostled, and run against, and are 
in danger of having your legs broken by 
machinery, your head smashed by sway- 
ing hardware, or of being rolled into the 
river by casks of whisky or sugar; you 
must get out of the way, and at once. In 
the good time coming, when New Orleans 
shall rise from her present horrors of 
misrule and madness, to become what 
she ought to be—the metropolis of the 
South, this levee will be a world’s mart, 
where men of all nations shall meet and 
mingle in trade, and where the great cos- 
mopolitan ideas of the equality of man 
and the rights of the individual shall 
have their most wonderful exemplifica- 
tion. Once wipe away the stains of 
slavery, and New Orleans will, per force, 
become the most liberal, most demo- 
cratic city on the globe. 

As it is to-day, the foreshadowing of 
its destiny appears in the motley throng 
of foreigners who haunt its streets. One 


‘would have pity, if one had time, for 


those poor strangers who, plunged into 
its chaos, raw and ignorant, speak no 
language but an unknown one, know not 
where to go, have no friends (and who 
has, in New Orleans ?), and who are quite 
certain, in their own minds, of being 
wofully cheated; but, one spends no 
sympathy or time on them, too happy if 
he can but save his own life and legs, 
One must be filled with a profound faith 
that, in some way, God will help them 
to get to their lands, where they will be 
certain to grow rich and become good 
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WAUGH! WAUGH! 


Americans, and so leave them to their 
fate—and the reconstructionists. 

The traveler can not fail to be struck 
with the Babel of tongues he hears in 
New Orleans. No where is there to be 
found a more motley congregation of 
nations and languages. Some of its 
newspapers are published in two lan- 
guages—English and French—as are 
their laws; and both languages are used 
in their courts; Spanish and German, 
also, arecommon. So far, the people do 
not become homogeneous, either in lan- 
guage, character, or interests. You see 
very few old men, and inquiry informs 
you that the population is shifting, and 
that adventurers of all kinds abound. It 
is estimated that over twenty thousand 
of the inhabitants may be classed as 
“ transient ;” perhaps the Creole French 
only can be called permanent, though, 
since the war, “ Yankees” are fast get- 
ting both property and power, and 
“ Yankees ” will, in spite of Mayor Mon- 
roe, do for the State what the southern- 
ers won’t do—develop it. All the vast 
wealth that now lies slumbering in the 
cotton-fields and sugar-plantations of the 











lower Mississippi Valley, and up 
along the great confluent streams, 
is too tempting a prize for north- 
ern energy, and every body’s love 
of gain, to remain long in its pres- 
ent undeveloped state; and what- 
ever the politicians may do toward 
reconstruction and the status of the 
late slave population, the money 
that is in the land will evoke ways 
and means for its development. 
Only—only—it is a great pity that 
the “southern” people don’t see 
what great fools they make of them- 
selves in deriding northern ideas, 
northern energy and northern 
modes of developing a country’s 
riches. 

So excellent an opportunity to 
introduce a bit of history now oc- 
curs, in connection with this sub- 
ject, that it must not be allowed 
to slip. In the year 1717 (Louisi- 
ana being claimed by France), 
“ The Western Company ” was or- 
ganized, better known as “ Law’s 
‘Mississippi Scheme,” by means of which, 
as our readers well know, Louisiana was 
to become a mine of wealth, and who- 
ever owned a share of the stock was 
sure of boundless-riches. We all know 
the speculation and destruction that re- 
sulted; but out of it grew the settlement 
of New Orleans in the next year, and a 
straggling emigration from France. In 
the year 1754, the Acadians were driven 
from Nova Scotia, a part of whom came 
here in search of homes and peace. But 
in 1762, the country and people were 
transferred to Spain. In 1800, the terri- 
tory was reconveyed by Spain to France, 
and in 1808 sold to us by Bonaparte No. 
1, for $15,000,000 cash. 

The French there, have remained 
French to this day ; but, otherwise, the 
population has been shifting and peculiar. 
Under it all, has been that great substra- 
tum, the negro element, so exotic and 
interesting,to the stranger. Let us listen 
to these old ones—all battered, and tat- 
tered, and torn: 

Mr. Jonstne.—* How is you, Monser 
Dixie, dis morn’ ?” 

—“ Waugh, waugh, waugh !” 
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Mr. Drx1rz.—*“ Mighty well, tank you; 
how’s Misse Jonsing ?” 

Botn.—‘“ Waugh, waugh, waugh !” 
doubling themselves up with joyousness 
and delight. 

Mr. Jonsove.—“ Got new dog, Mon- 
ser Dixie, eh ?” 

Born.—* Waugh, waugh, waugh! 
Waugh, waugh !” 

Doc.—* Bow-wow !” snapping at Mr. 
Johnson’s leg. (He wants to be “ let 
alone,” you see). 

Mr. Drxrz.—“ Nomporte—goin’ apter 
he breffast ; tinks you make good meat. 
Good-morn’, Mr. Jonsing—guess you's 
cone for !” 

Botu.—“ Waugh, waugh, waugh ! 
Waugh, waugh, waugh!” and exit. 

The traveler, of course, seeks his hotel, 
and New Orleans is full of accommoda- 
tions for man and beast. The great “ St. 
Charles,” costing six hundred thousand 
round dollars, with its “ six Corinthian 
columns,” parades its clumsy architecture 
for his accommodation; but, if he be 
valiantly inclined, and anxious to try his 
unfledged French, he may seek the hos- 
pitable “ St. Louis,” which stands in the 
center of the old French cité. 

The unsophisticated stranger, whose 
theological position is in any degree un- 
defined, may be perplexed as to which 
of these saints he shall commit the 
guardianship of his body; and, indeed, 
he may have serious doubts whether a 
mere man of the world will be permit- 
ted to enter their sacred portals. Per- 
haps it will reassure him to learn that 
gambling is permitted in both, and that 
the “ bar-room ” of the St. Charles is one 
of the largest rooms in New Orleans, is 
daily thronged, and that the religious 
character of its frequenters is not so rig- 
idly scrutinized as their views on “ the 
situation.” 

Such, at least, was the case during my 
visit there. Or, the traveler may seek, 
among those modest, one-story old French 
houses, for pleasant rooms, where he will 
find much more of the comforts of 
home. : 

The way people “take drinks” in 
New Orleans is one of the wonders of 
the place; it is a practice appropriate to 








all hours of the day and seasons of the 
year, is indulged in before breakfast and 
after midnight ; like Dickens’ man, who 
inquired how many crumpets one could 
eat and live, the traveler with a scientific 
turn is led to ask, how much “ tangle. 
legs” can a man take and live? So far, 
it has not been answered, for it is not 
certain yet whether it is the yellow fever 
or the “ slings ” that kills them. 

One of the places which the traveler 
first seeks, in New Orleans, is the market, 
of a Sunday morning. It is thronged 
with people, and is the high place of the 
blacks—who buy and sell, and chaffer 
and cheff, and laugh, till the hubbub 
rises into confusion and the second oc- 
tave; then he finds comfort at the hands 
of the charming quadroon girl, who sells 
that most delicious of drinks, coffee, 
made surpassingly good ; no one knows 
the secret so well as the quadroon. 

The market, once more, is well sup- 
plied, but in a rather scrambling manner, 
and ina good many small ways; and 
except for the labors of the old negroes, 
who bring in chickens, and artichokes, 
and figs, and potatoes, and other edibles, 
one sees that the population must im- 
mediately starve to death. In oysters 
and fish, the market is excellently fur- 
nished. Picturésque groups are often 
seen under the shadows of the markets, 
which the artist’s eye will seize; not un- 
likely a party, of Indian girls, ready to 
sell their small wares and willing to be 
gazed upon. 

No city of America has so much 
the character of a European town as 
this, and it is particularly to be seen on 
Sunday. In the morning, a religious 
feeling apparently pervades the people ; 
and, in the evening, as earnest a spirit 
of amusement seems to prevail. In the 
morning, masses and sermons are listen- 
ed to, and the churches are filled ; in the 
evening, the opera and theaters are 
thronged, and all seem eager for enter- 
tainment. 

I heard an instance of this way of 
observing the Sunday, so different from 
what most of our readers are used to, 
that I tell it, though I do not vouch for 
all its details. 
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There are some three or four race- 
courses near the city, which are well at- 
tended by the first people, both men and 
women—it is (or was) the fashion to go 
—uxnd the great day, the four-mile-day, 
usually comes on Sunday, when people 
are most at leisure. A certain race was 
to come off on a Sunday, upon which a 
bishop had appointed to consecrate a 
new church; but so anxious was the 
majority of the church, and among 
them some of the most important mem- 
bers, to see the great race, that the con- 
secration was postponed, and the race 
was well attended ! 

The French certainly have great ex- 
ecutive ability, which is no where shown 
more agreeably than in their plays and 
theaters. The little opera-house at New 
Orleans is one of the most attractive 
spots to the stranger, and he will go there, 
not only because he will hear good music 
sung with taste, but because he will learn 
a little how to enjoy; in which art we 
greedy people are so entirely at sea—or 
is it the fact that civilization forbids en- 
joyment, and insists on unmitigated 
money-getting ? 

One can not fail to be struck with the 
ease, and grace, and satisfaction which 
possess the people, who go in entire 
families, and are there to enjoy the music, 
the audience, their friends and themselves. 
There is a charm about those young 
French Creole women, with their oval, 
olive faces, and black eyes and hair, 
which is not in their beauty, but in a 
certain air of grace and repose, quite un- 
common withus. Most of them are not 
handsome, but many, certainly, are very 
captivating; and while they are dressed 
fully, carefully and lovelily, they are rarely 
overdressed, and one mentally exclaims, 
“ Oh, that the milliner-shops which par- 
ade themselves in the balcony seats of a 
New York opera-house might be re- 
moved (magically, like the Holy Chapel 
of Loretto,) to the windows of the Palais 
Royal, and not be longer left to astonish 
and distract the nerves of overworked 
men !” 

Amusements form a leading feature of 
life in New Orleans, and, perhaps, are as 
much overdone there as they are neglect- 





ed or undervalued in most New England 
towns. It is true that 
“All work and no play 
Makes Jack a du! boy.” 
But it is also true, that 
** All play and no work 
Makes Jack a mere shirk.” 
Besides the theaters and races, there 
are all sorts of bowling and _billiard- 
rooms; but the worst of all are the 
numerous and brilliant gembling-houses, 
which open their doors to the willing 
guest. A little caution may possibly be 
shown now, but such houses are not dif- 
ficult to find, nor, when found, to lose 
money in; and, although a man who 
frequents the faro-table is sure, in the 
end, to lose his money, there are hun- 
dreds still, who, moth-like, fly at the 
candle, singe their wings, and drop into 
the cup te be consumed. New Orleans 
and New York are both alike in “ faro.” 
The “ Father of Waters” bears upon 
his bosom a crowd of men (often gentle- 
manly, jovial fellows) who have erected 
gambling into a profession; they are a 
“preed” peculiar to the river; they 
dress well, smoke well, drink well, and, 
with a dash of swagger and a spice of 
Dlackleg, they flatter young, tender 
pigeons, and then pluck them. Among 
the scrambling speculators who congre- 
gate at New Orleans, they have their 
place, and, except for an occasional fight 
and ‘slaughter, are not thought so ill 
of as they ought to be. Since the war, 
the fraternity of gamblers has been im- 
measurably increased by accessions from 
the ranks of those who, having owned 
slaves, and lost their fortunes in the ven- 
ture for “independence,” will not work, 
and therefore gravitate naturally to the 
faro-bank or the card-table. The vices 
which grew out of the war fed gambling, 
so that now, more than ever before, New 
Orleans may be termed the gambler’s 
paradise, where many a beautiful woman 
does not hesitate to make her evening’s 
amusement tributary-to the amount of 
stakes involved—in that respect not 
greatly unlike those circles in Great 
Britain where ladies bet at races and lose 
at cards as freely and as “ respectably” 
as the male sex. : 
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Dancing isa great resource against 
idleness and ennui; and, if the quiet 
mandarin could ask in England—* Why 
do not the rich English hire somebody 
to do that work for them ?’—much more 
forcibly might he ask it in New Orleans, 
where one’s feet are tempted from their 
propriety by all kinds of lures, by the 
expensive fashionable assemblies, and by 
the free masked balls. 

A sober passenger, who was floating 
down to the city on one of that steady 
river craft called a flat-boat, highly in- 
terested in the new scenery which met 
his eyes, remained on the watch quite 


















QUADROONS AT HOME, 


into the night. It happened that the 
boat was caught in one of those wide 
eddies, often a half-mile or more in cir- 
cuit, where she floated round and round, 
while he, happy man, supposed he was 
fast making his way to New Orleans. It 
happened, also, that a rich planter was 
that night celebrating his daughter’s mar- 
riage with music and dance. It was an 
interesting feature of our traveler’s jour- 
ney, that every half-hour he came toa 
gayly-lighted house, where he could hear 
the sounds of enchanting music, and 
see, through the windows, the foot of 
beauty tripping on its fantastic toe. He 
was, of course, interested and delighted ; 
but he said to his friend in the city, 

“This country does beat all for danc- 
ing! There was a ball in every house ; 
we passed twenty-two in one evening— 
it beats all !” 

The last remark applies well to danc- 
ing in New Orleans. 

This free and easy, social life has one 
feature every way unobjectionable, and 


! worthy of commendation and imitation. 
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When the warm evenings of March be- 
gin to open the blossoms, and your pretty 
quadroon girl stands ready to sell you a 
bunch of roses or violets (which you buy), 
those warm evenings also open the doors 
of all the best houses in the city, and, 
on the steps and sidewalks, whole fami- 
lies, young and old, sit, or walk, or 
smoke, or flirt, or gossip, and have a 
good time. They are not afraid or 
ashamed to do this, and they seem to 
snap their fingers at Mrs. Grundy, and 
enjoy themselves as mortals sometimes 





should. It may be that the tongue of | 


the gay people who lead society in the 
Crescent City—for it has an “awfully 
bad ” name, in this respect, among those 
who judge it by a northern city’s usages 
and social results; but, after all, the 
scandal is so piquantly served up—so 
spiced with winks, and shrugs, and 
“ airs”—that -one enjoys it in spite of 
himself, and thinks no ill of the pretty 
tongue which rattles away reputations 
like a tambourine accompaniment tu a 
giddy waltz—the waltz of life, if you 
please. 

One of the peculiar institutions of 
New Orleans is the yellow fever. It 
was brought over from the coast of Afri- 
ca, about 1769, since which time it has 
staid by us, and has spread widely. Some. 
times it works up into northern latitudes, 
and has carried dismay and death at 
various times into New York. It seems, 
also, to have had a marked influence 
upon the character of the people of New 
Orleans; for those who have beep 


through it, who have felt its deadly pangs, 
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and have seen the dead and the dying 
on every hand, seem to have become in- 
sensible to the terrors of this ghastly 
king, and to have learned to enjoy to- 
day lest no morrow come. There is 
visible in the people a sort of reckless 
gayety, and a passion for amusement, and 
a disregard of death, quite surprising to 
a cautious man. 

The cemeteries are likely to attract a 
brief visit from the stranger. It is well 
known that in most parts of New Or- 
leans water is found at the depth of two 
feet, which has brought about a custom 
of burying the dead in tombs and ovens, 
built above ground ; you therefore find, 
in place of tombstones and tablets, intend- 
ed to perpetuate the virtues of the de- 
parted, a City of the Dead. French 
sentiment (or, perhaps, Parisian senti- 
ment) has its peculiarities ; and it is told 
of a gentleman of Paris, whose wife had 
died, that, when complimented upon the 
tenderness and propriety of his demeanor 
at the church services, he replied, with 
mournful earnestness, 

“ Ah, my friend, you should have seen 
me at the grave.” 

The cemeteries here show many signs 








of affection—little wreaths and nosegays 
of flowers being placed upon the tombs. 
But one of the French peculiarities al- 
luded to is, that on certain days in the 
year crowds of well-dressed people flock 
to the cemeteries to weep. 

The old battle-ground demands a visit, 
as one of the lions of the place. The 
spot where General Jackson, on that 
memorable 8th of January, beat the 
British ,back, and won his laurels, now 
consists of barren pastures and over- 
grown thickets ; and the conclusion one 
will be apt to arrive at is, that being in 
the battle is one thing, and visiting the 
battle-field is another—the former is dis- 
agreeable, and the latter ridiculous. Still, 
for the paltry sum of two bits, you may 
buy the bullet 

“That killed Pakenham,” 
and you may, for nothing, enjoy a sight 
of one of those fine spreading “live 
oaks,” of which a few yet stand in the 
vicinity of New Orleans. They are cer- 
tainly noble trees, spreading their giant 
limbs at right angles to their short, mass- 
ive trunks ; and, when covered with the 
gray moss of the South, they seem like 
hoary patriarchs, venerable with age. 
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This “ field,” however, since the recent 
war, is a matter of small interest. So 
many greater events have transpired, even 
on Louisiana soil, that Jackson’s de- 
fense of New Orleans has become as 
much a thing of the past as Ceesar’s fight 
with Vercingetorix. Every where 
throughout the South you yet see traces 
of the great struggle for the Republic, 
Louisiana, though hostile armies tramp- 
ed over her fertile fields, penetrated her 
lagunes, and broke the silences of her 
rivers, witnessed but little of the havoc 
of the war; but the sublime struggle 
where Farragut’s fleet passed the forts 
and made the city of New Orleans once 
more subject to the stars and stripes, will 
never be forgotten. The battle of Baton 
Rouge, the siege and fall of Port Hud- 


a AL atm 

JACKSON’S BATTLE-GROUND, 
son, the disastrous (and most disgraceful 
to Federal arms) cotton expedition up 
Red River, are events in the State history 
which render Jackson’s old-time fight a 
mere bagatelle. 

“ How shall we obtain cheap sugar ?” 
is the question now asked by all the 
world. It seems there are some 2,580,000 
hogsheads now produced annually in 
this world, equivalent to 2,580,000,000 of 
pounds, and yet there is not enough to 
make our cake, and to manufacture our 


have known the use of sugar from the 
earliest period, it made its way slowly 
westward, through Barbary into Spain, 
and thence to the West India Islands ; 
and, so late as the year 1466, was only 
known in England as a medicine. Then, 
kings and bishops, knights and ladies, 





















candy. Although the Chinese seem to 













—— weer 

sweetened themselves with honey, if 
at all. Now, the poorest can not live 
without their sugar. What is to be 
done ? 

To aid in resolving this question, the 
traveling patriot or economist will eagerly 
seize the first occasion for visiting a 
sugar estate, which he may easily do be- 
low New Orleans. Every where the 
hanging moss which covers the trees 
gives a wild and picturesque character 
to the country, otherwise monotonous 
and meager. 

These banks of the Mississippi, for 
some hundreds of miles from its mouth, 
are higher than the neighboring country, 
and seem to be a rich deposit, raised by 
the river itself. The soil turns up black 
and stiff, but is rich and strong, and pro- 
duces good canes. 

Away off to the far regions of the 
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Sabine stretch the plantations where the 
cane grows in such rank fertility that, 
even under the old slave system of waste- 
fui and exhaustive culture, the fields re- 
mained unimpaired in their capacity for 
production ; and it now may be said 
that, from the Wachita to the Sabine, 
the soil of Louisiana is one latent bed of 
saccharine riches, awaiting only the wand 
of free labor and intelligent energy to 
bring it forth in sugar crystals. And 
this, we surmise, will answer the ques- 
tion, “ What is to be done?” Cultivate 
the soil! Sugar lies there, in the con- 
crete, enough to sweeten the sour world, 
and even to mollify the acerbity which 
four years of civil war provoked. Cul- 
tivate the soil—give the negroes work 
for their strong backs and sinewy arms, 
send in machinery and money, and in- 
spire the southern people themselves 
with the spirit of commercial and agri- 
cultural emulation, and in ten years’ 
time, we shall witness the astonishing 
spectacle of Louisiana yielding more 
revenue from her black mud than Cali- 
fornia from her mines ! 





FROM POST TO PILLAR. 
¥. 


a we were much to- 
gether, Harold and I, during my 
stay at Aunt Tempest’s. When she tgok 
her after-dinner nap, we would wend our 
way to Roaring Wood, or Prospect Hill, 
sometimes taking Sam along with us as 
body-guard against the possible attacks 
of the Tempest. 

I recollect that one sunny day we 
galloped over to Squire Searle’s, taking 
Magpie Pool on our way, and were at 
home and quietly seated at work—al- 
though a trifle out of breath — before 
Aunt Tempest came down from her 
siesta and bath. I remember that after- 
noon, as we let our horses drink at the 
Pool, I asked how it came by its peculiar 
cognomen. 

“There must be some moldy legend 
at the bottom of it,” said Harold; “but, 
it is said that no one lingers here with- 
out talking too much for their peace of 








mind—perhaps these are the reeds to 
which the barber whispered the secret 
of King Midas. If we were to stay long, 
I should be sure to say something which 
you might not care to hear.” 

“Dear me,” said I, “I am morally 
certain that Aunt Tempest has been 
here at some time.” 

“Perhaps she bottles the water for 
use as a tonic.” 

“Vials of wrath,” I inferred. 

But, our favorite haunt was the Scowl, 
as the fishermen called a threatening 
rock overhanging the river, and over- 
hung in its own turn by a growth of 
larch and hemlock, which climbed the 
background and threw their deep shad- 
ows over the place, making a perpetual 
coolness and shade. It was only to 
saunter down the garden path, pass 
through the orchard-close, cross a field 
swect with clover, dipping almost down 
to the water’s edge, where Sam’s wherry 
waited to set us over to the frowning 
rock, of which a flight of steps, chipped 
along the sides, allowed an easy but 
winding ascent. There, the tumult of 
the Falls, which broke into dazzling 
scarfs of foam and rainbow a mile up 
the river, came to us attuned to melody ; 
there the far purple hills rose into view 
tented by the wavering clouds, the spires 
of a neighboring city borrowed some- 
thing from the sumptuous sun, the crofts 
and woods shook out a wealth of odor- 
ous verdure, the dim, blue haze curled 
in the distance like a water-course. Un- 
derneath us the fishing-crafts crept, the 
pleasure-boats folded their white wings, 
the heavy gundalows floated up from 
the salt meadows on the flood-tide. 

Aunt Susan having been ill, as usual, 
I had remained six months with Aunt 
Tempest, or rather with Harold Dacre, 
for he had been my most frequent com- 
panion, and as I was to start the next 
morning for Uncle Hercules’, we made 
ready for one more look from the sum- 
mit of the Scowl. My aunt had gone 
tea-drinking, Sam was out with his gun, 
altogether the opportunity and the wan- 
ing afternoon were too good to lose. 
Never had the skies seemed so high and 
majestic, a wall of sapphire between 
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heaven and earth broken only by the 
pallid specter of the moon. 

“ Just think,” said I,“ only two months 
and I shal! see Aunt Serena.” 

“And just think,” returned Harold, 
“ all of six months before you enter the 
latitude of perpetual Tempest—before I 
see you.” 

“ Before you seeme? But you can 
come to Uncle Hercules’ and to Uncie 
Archibald’s ?” 

“ That depends—” 

“Upon your inclinations !” 

“Upon whether you would care to 
see me.” 

“ Of course I shall. Why not?” 

“Why should you? It would be de- 
cidedly embarrassing if I should present 
myself some fine day and you were to 
inquire my name and errand.” 

“What a capacity for forgetfulness I 
must have! Dear me, I shall be glad 
to see any body who is lively.” 

“A doubtful invitation. They are 
very lively at your Uncle Hercules’.” 

“On rhubarb and magnesia, I sup- 

” 

“It’s evidently the antipodes of this 
place. Aunt Tempest says she would 
as soon live in a maelstrom as there.” 

“TI dare say they had much rather 
she would.” 

He sketched on a moment in silence ; 
by and by he threw down his pencil and 
came. to lean over me. 

“Tt is no use,” said he; “if one has 
any thing to say to you, one must speak 
out; you never give a helping hand.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, for 
there was an earnestness in his face 
quite new and unexpected. 

“Have I been such a bungler that you 
have not been able to guess all these 
weeks?” He bent nearer, his breath 
lifted my hair, his dazzling eyes looked 
securely into mine; he was inflated with 
confidence, he was certain of success— 
one would see about that; one liked him 
well enough, but one was not sure of 
loving just yet. 

“ Have you never been able to guess 
that I loved you, Philippa?” he contin- 
ved. 

“ Indeed, I have never thought about 





it,” I replied, “ and I beg your pardon, 
but I don’t believe you do. You think 
so, doubtless, but you are only a boy 
now ; some day you will look back and 
see how unlikely it was, and thank me 
for seeing it first.” 

I did not mean to be hard with him, 
but I was vexed at such an interruption 
of the even tenor of our lives. 

He did not reply immediately, but his 
look was still upon me—that dumb look 
of a wounded heart, no longer glad, no 
Icnger triumphant; then he spoke slow- 
ly, with apparent effort : 

“You might have thrown my love 
back with less disdain, Philippa. Some 
day you may need it; I will keep it till 
then.” 

“T did not think to be disdainful,” I 
replied; “I desired to be just. If I 
accepted your love, what a pitiful day it 
would be for me, when your eyes were 
opened and the delusion dropped away, 
leaving your life barren as well as 
mine.” 

I declare that I am provoked to an- 
ger when I recall the assured superiority 
in my replies, the bald sentimentality. 

He smiled slightly, but did not an- 
swer, except to say as we descended the 
steep, “ In future, when I feel elated or 
too well pleased with myself and my 
achievements, I will come here where 
we have sat so often together, watching 


the clouds and the fishers, and the oars © 


feathered in the sun, and the Scowl shall 
bring me back to a just estimate of my- 
self. I shall not come at other times; 
it would be needless pain.” 

That night while I packed my trunk 
—packing away thoughts and resolu- 
tions among the rest—Aunt Tempest 
came in, shading her candle with her 
thin hand. 

“So you are really going, Philippa? 
Sam will miss you so much.” 

“And Harold, too, I hope,” just to 
vex her. 

“May be so. But, Sam has very 
deep feelings, and strong attachments. 
He is very fond of you, Philippa.” 

“T hope so, too.” 

“T should not wonder if you saw 4 
great deal of him at Hercules’; they 
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like to have him come, and, Philippa, I 
hope you will be kind to him.” 

“Certainly. Have I been otherwise ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know that you have, but 
Sam is different from some young men.” 

“ Very,” I said. 

“He isn’t frivolous, like Harold ; he 
is stanch, solid as oak; he would make 
the best of husbands; if you could 
fancy him, now—” 

“ Nonsense, Aunt Tempest.” 

“Tt’s the thing nearest my heart, 
child.” 

“But not to mine. I couldn’t marry 
my cousin. Doesn’t the prayer-book 
forbid it, or something? Besides, he 
hasn’t asked me.” 

“No knowing what he may do. It 
would be the best thing for you. Mar- 
riage is a lottery, my dear, as I found 
by marrying poor Tempest.” 

“A good argument in favor of my 
marrying his son,” I thought. 

“And, my dear, while you stop at 
your uncle’s, pray don’t get into their 
habits of disorder and carelessness; it 
will be melancholy, indeed, if I am 
obliged to go over the same ground with 
you, when you return. Dear Serena 
-would do every thing that is right, if 
she had energy enough; but one has 
little influence lying on one’s back, and 
as for dear Susan, well, her stomach is 
always riled with peppermint and sage- 
tea, and no wonder her housekeeping 
gets out of trim.” 


VL 


Uncle Hercules was at the depot, not 
80 much to meet me, as to be the first 
to waylay Dr. Loup, who had been rus- 
ticating out of town. For I found that 
they were as much devoted to their phy- 
sician as some people are to the parson ; 
little could be done with credit, unless 
the doctor was present to make sure the 
regularity of the pulse. 

“ Dr. Loup, Philippa,” said my uncle, 
and, for a while, I should not have won- 
dered at any one’s being gracious before 
this brilliant gentleman, whose exquisite 
aplomb sat upon him like a nicely-fitting 
garment, 





“Ts Aunt Susan better ?” I volunteered. 

“A little bilious still. She took a 
blue pill last night, doctor, and I am in 
hopes that will set her all right again.” 

I hardly expected any thing like cor- 
diality from one so addicted to the bitter 
things of life, and was agreeably sur- 
prised when a little dapper woman set 
down a camphor-bottle which she had 
been vigorously shaking, and greeted me 
as affectionately as if I had been a dose 
of “ Stoughton’s Elixir.” 

“Tm glad to see you, my dear; I got 
out the camphor, thinking you might 
lave a headache; there’s nothing goes 
to the right place like camphor; you 
may smell of salts till they knock you 
down, but camphor will pick you up 
again.” 

“T haven’t any headache, thank you, 
aunt,” I answered. 

“ Well, when I was your age, nobody 
had fewer than I; I remember at the 
Seminary, that Miss English gave me a 
dose of senna-tea for a cold, and as soon 
as her back was turned, I watered the 
geraniums with it. Perhaps, if I had 
takén it, I should have escaped worse 
things.” 

“You have been doing penance ever 
since,” said Uncle Hercules. 

Since a young child I had never re- 
sided in a city ; therefore this sojourn of- 
fered a new development of life. There 
were concerts and theaters nightly, balls 
and parties at graceful intervals, skating 
in the public park, strange studies of 
faces in the streets, books and pictures 
every where. The world seemed fairly 
to bud with pleasure. I forgot that I had 
been sorry about Harold, that Sam’s mo- 
ther had designs upon me—except when 
that young scion made his weekly visit— 
that Aunt Serena was counting the hours 
that should bring me, that I was poor 
and dependent. 

How could I remember those things 
when the gallant Colonel Prancer praised 
my dancing, when the Rev. Earnest 
Prose lent me his sermons and discussed 

“ Fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute ” 
with me; when Signor Tutti begged to 
sing with me; when St. Cloud modeled 
my hand and Virgilio painted my portrait; 
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when John Fraizer filled my room 
with flowers, and learned German that 
we might read together, and Jack Mar- 
riner promised to bring me a bracelet of 
lantern-flies when he returned from his 
Indian voyage; when every one seemed 
to turn out of his path in order to turn 
my silly head, and Dr. Loup led the 
conspiracy. 

Altogether, it bid fair to be a brilliant 
campaign, and I could scarcely recognize 
myself in the girl who did most things 
by clockwork at Aunt Tempest’s, or 
who found enjoyment beside a sick-bed 
at Uncle Archibald’s. 

We were at Virgilio’s studio, one 
morning, Dr. Loup and I, for the pur- 
pose of seeing his latest chef deuvre, 
when suddenly, upon moving a screen, 
it was as if Harold Dacre looked in at a 
window as I had often seen him do at 
home. 

“ Whom have we here ?” inquired Dr. 
Loup, perceiving my start. 

“That crayon? Dacre—one of the 
fraternity ; I should like to show you 
his studio—it is in my charge while he is 
abroad ; he has some things worth look- 
ing at there; he will put us all to the 
blush seme day.” 

“ Abroad !” said I; “I didn’t know—. 
How long since ?” 

“Then you knowhim? He had just 
arrived at Florence from last accounts.” 

“ How is it,” said Dr. Loup, “ that 
you artists are such a nomadic tribe? It 
would seem as though the beautiful were 
one with the philosopher's stone, some- 
thing to scour the earth for, and to find, 
at last, at your own door-step.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ the beautiful is an 
open book which he whoruns may read ; 
but the spirit of the antique slumbers in 
the crumbling ruins of Rome, impreg- 
nates the soft Italian air ready to shape 
itself into great conceptions. It is an 
infected region. But I used to tell 
Dacre, that he was evidently going rather 
to escape than to- find a thrall.” 

“To escape a thrall! Ah, well, he 
need not have troubled himself. He will 
grow great and famous and forget all 
about a little goose like me,” were my 
somber reflections. It was just what I 





had advised him to do, but, somehow, 
the prospect didn’t at all please me, 

I looked at no more pictures that day. 
I went away distrait and wearied. Mrs, 
Oliyer was “at home” that evening; [ 
wished that I might be, too. I was 
cross and absent. I snubbed Colonel 
Prancer, and offended John Fraizer. Dr, 
Loup said my pulse was too high, and 
Aunt Susan proposed a sedative. [ 
made an effort to return to my old 
status of light-hearted ease, Dr. Loup de- 
clared that something had unsettled my 
nerves ; I denied it flatly. 

“ Then,” said he, “ you’re in love!” 

“ Nonsense, doctor,” quoth Aunt Su- 
san, “she has caught cold. I will have 
some pennyroyal put to steep.” 

So I went back to Aunt Serena’s, to 
the quiet life there, filled with innocent 
pleasures; and back again to weather 
the passage with Aunt Tempest and Sam’s 
unutterable devotion. 

Thus two years sped lightly on the 
way, while I came and went something 
after the manner of the seasons them- 
selves, which brought me again to Uncle 
Hercules’. 

“How is it that you don’t marry, 
Philippa?” said he to me. 

“ You are’not tired of me, uncle?” I 
asked. 

“ Dear, no, child,” answered Aunt Su- 
san; “that’s only his way ; he’s dyspep- 
tic, poor man; if he would only take a 
Seidlitz powder it would do him a world 
of good.” 

“ There’s a lion in the way,” said he. 

“The Numean ?” I queried. 

“Want of faith. I don’t believe in 
Seidlitz powders; but I do believe in 
Philippa’s getting married.” 

“ Very well,” said I, “if you insist, I 
shall have to marry Sam. One can’t 
expect a stranger to overlook the omis- 
sion of a jointure, you know.” 

“Though one’s disinterested aunt may,” 
added he, laughing rather more heartily 
than the mot demanded, I thought. 

It was the same old story here in the 
city, but without the zest. Dr. Loup 
would take me to the play, but my head 
ached; Virgilio would have us see some 
French paintings, but it looked like rain; 
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the Rev. Earnest still expounded the 
prophets, but I no longer listened ; 
Fraizer brought his accustomed tributes, 
but they faded for want of care. Only 
the ivy slip which Harold set for me the 
first time I came from Aunt Tempest’s, 
and which had thrown across my win- 
dow its delicate vagaries, interlaced in a 
vexed design, till it was as if some ex- 
quisite drapery had superseded blind or 
curtain—only this charming tracery never 
drooped for what I might bestow. Per- 
haps I had some fancy that so long as 
it sent forth leaf and tendril, so long as 
the sun warmed it and the air fed it 
and it grew green and healthy, just so 
long before Harold “ escaped his thrall,” 
fulfille¢ my prophecy, forgot me. 

We were at a concert, one night. 
There was a pause between the parts ; the 
violins still quivered upon ‘he air, still 
beat about my brain the prima donna’s 
song, in the desolate minor key: 

** Oh my love, oh my love, 

Oh, thy heart is at rest: 
Never more, as before, 

By my anger oppressed. 
While I weep, while I weep, 
Thou dost slumber and sleep 

In thy grave in the sea, 

Whence a voice cries to me, . 
* As one sows, shall one reap!’” 

T saw Virgilio at some distance. He 
left his seat and came towards us; he 
had been looking at the evening paper, 
which he still held, and his face was 
immovable in its cold pain. 

“ Are you ill?” I asked. 

“You knew Dacre, I think?” he an- 
swered. “ You knew that he was in 
Italy. Read,” and he pointed at this 
paragraph in the paper: 

“Among the passengers of the ill-fated 
ZIneciola, of which we spoke as having 
made shipwreck in the Gulf of Genoa, during 
& squall, was a young American artist, a Mr. 
Dacre, peer 

Just then the violins struck in in stac- 
cato, the prima donna fluttered before 
the foot-lights, her song still surging 
upon my brain like sea-waves breaking 
on a lee-shore; then the lights seemed 
to flicker and fade, the music to swoon 
into a cold whisper, the mass of human 
faces to waver like some remote phantasm 
Vou. IIL—26. 
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of a dream, till I saw only bleak stretches 
of angry water crawling landward under 
lowering skies to cast a precious burden 
upon the beach, only one dead face be- 
tween bursting billows, one dear form 
rocked on the treacherous current. 

“Take me out, Virgilio,’ I cried; 
“ will you take me out?” 

“T never dreamed of this,” he apolo- 
gized. “I was too abrupt—I—” 

“Oh, it is nothing; it is the dense 
air of the room, the noisy violins—the 
—=the—..”” 

I said it was nothing, when it was 
every thing. 


Was, 


Virgilio carried me home. I could 
neither think nor sleep that night. I 
could not get the sea out of my ears, 
nor the high wind, singing over the 
house-tops, neither banish the dreadful 
picture of drowning and despair. I 
heard the clocks toll out to slow hours,. 
the watchman pacing the dreary square- 
below, the troll of some late revelers, 
I saw the dawn break up the solemn 
darkness with spears of light, the fair 
procession of the morning hours, rosy’ 
sunrise clouds melt into the blue, 
heavenly spaces, and there was no- 
longer any sweetness in the seeing, any 
gladness in the smile of nature. 

Aunt Tempest came down to the city 
with eyes innocent of tears, but I envied 
her the right to weep. Virgilio came 
and praised him, and I envied his un- 
reserved grief, which no one questioned 
and no one impugned. Still must I mix 
with the world of pleasure, still listen to 
meaningless flattery, and smile at paltry 
wit. No confessed sorrow shut me in 
from mirth and‘ folly, encompassed me 
with “sweet observances,” hedged me 
round from cruel touch of careless 
tongues. The days were a weary 
waste. 

How I hated to return to Aunt. Tem- 
pest’s, to see again the places that once 
knew him, to hear them speak lightly of. 
him! I could not step into the fields. 
but to miss him. I never went to the 
Scowl; “it would haye been needless: 
pain.” 
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But, as for Sam, his devotion became 
insufferable; he was forever at my el- 
bow like an evil genius, and one day he 
asked me to marry him! 

“ Marry you, Sam 2” said I; “ I should 
never think of such a thing; neither 
would you, if your mother hadn’t sug- 
gested it. I don’t love you in that way, 
Sam,” and so I fancied the matter at an 
end; but, later, when Aunt Tempest re- 
turned from a visit in the neighborhood, 
it was to give me a broadside. 

“So, Miss—you have refused Sam ? 
I presume that you have some one more 
eligible in view, some Dr. Loup; or 
perhaps you expect to catch a—” 

“ Tartar ?” 

“Lord or marquis—I don’t know 
what you do expect, if Sam isn’t good 
enough for you.” 

“Tt wasn’t a question of his virtue, 
aunt,” I replied. She rose in her wrath. 

“Virtue! I should think it was worth 
while your setting yourself up on virtue, 
when nobody knows whether you are 
what you think you are !” 

“ What do you mean, Aunt Tempest ?” 

“ What do I mean!” she echoed, boil- 
ing over with rage. “I mean, Miss, 
that nobody knows whether your ma 
was actually and legally married to my 
poor brother or not—we’ve only his word 
for it, and where’s the man who wouldn’t 
stretch a point in such a case, especially 
if he’d got taken in? There!” 

“T shall listen to no more of this,” I 
began. “ You insult the dead—” 

“No,” said she, taking me up, “ you 
nad better not listen to any more ; you’ve 
listened to enough in this house—more 
than you would ever have heard from 
me if I had been Sam—and the sooner 
you are out of it the better; if Sam 
isn’t good enough for you, then my 
house isn’t.” 

So I was turned out of doors sans 
regret. 

It was near evening as I entered the 
depot, and while I waited for the train 
which should carry me to my uncle’s, 
that from the eastward came panting 
into the place. I watched the passen- 
gers alight like so many black shadows, 
with a dreamy sort of curiosity, wonder- 








ing to what houses they were destined, 
who cared and waited for them, what 
sorrows they carried about with them 
masked from the public eye. I wag 
looking through the glass-door of the 
ladies’-room, when, by chance, a person 
wrapped in a cloak, and wearing a soft 
hat with down-bent brim, turned hig 
head in passing, and a face flashed across 
my sight, that quite took my breath. I 
opened the door quickly and passed out, 
almost on the point of calling his name, 
but there was no such figure in view; 
the train was moving out of the depot, 
which was rapidly becoming a spacious 
and gloomy solitude. 

“Tt was only a likeness; it was be- 
cause I am always thinking of him; it 
was the slouched hat; it may have been 
his wraith,” were the surmises that swept 
through my brain. An icy chill took 
possession of me. I thought of his 
spirit traveling leagues and leagues of 
weary waste and sea, in order to be 
near me on this Jonely night, to behold 
me for one swift instant, to render, in 
the hour I so much needed it, the love 
he had promised to keep till then ; and 
awarm thrill of joy succeeded, at the 
thought, that whether in spirit or body 
he had been near me—whether dead or 
alive, I lived in his remembrance. 

I do not know how it was, but during 
my journey I felt as if the clouds were 
breaking above me, and the sun came to 
look out; I experienced a wild, indefi- 
nable happiness; I could have sung, 
loud and long, as we skirted the salt- 
meadows, dense with a pale, luminous 
mist ; I knew a sort of exhilaration, as 
if the wine of life were bubbling up at 
my lips. 

I found Virgilio at Uncle Hercules’. 

“ What miraculous cordial have you 
tasted ?” said he. 

“T have seen Harold,” I answered. 

“ Ah,” said he, laughingly, “I thought 
as much; when the door of my studio 
opened this morning and he entered, I 
believed that I was seeing a ghost ; ‘ the 


hair of my flesh stood up;’ but he spoke 


and dispelled the terror.” 
“ T did not hear his voice.” 
“But you will, You will hear him 
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relate his hair-breadth escapes, how he 
clung to a piece of timber in a boiling 
sea, and was picked up as dead and car- 
ried into Genoa. What should we not 
have endured had we been clairvoyant 
enough to behold him at the mercy of 
winds and waves, and leagues and lati- 
tudes stretching between us! Thank 
God it is over.” 

“ Thank God,” I repeated. 

I passed the intervening days in a 
fever of pleasurable excitement. Harold 
was not present, to be sure, but he might 
be at any moment; and then came a 
reaction: Why had -he not recognized 
me on that evening, if he still cared for 
me? I remembered, now, that Aunt 
Tempest had dwelt impressively, at one 
time, upon his meeting an old neighbor 
in Europe, an Emily Kean, and I gath- 
ered, from an incidental remark of Vir- 
gilio’s, that they had returned home in 
the ship. Here were straws with which 
to build any number of Doubting Castles, 
and I built them straightway ; but, while 
I watched the bridal-party out of sight 
and sent the wedding-bells swinging, 
some one stepped across the threshold 
and spoke my name. I did not need to 
look up. There was no other voice in 
all the world would speak to me like that. 

We passed a pleasant, friendly morn- 
ing together. He spoke of his travels, 
of foreign galleries of art, of society 
abroad, of his disaster and its results. 
He spoke, too, of Aunt Tempest and 
Sam, of the old sunny days when he 
first knew me; but he came no nearer. 

Perhaps it was I who was restrained 
and cold; Emily Kean weighed in my 
heart, I know. I carried the thought 
of her about with me every where. I 
anticipated every day when he came, 
that it was merely to announce his en- 
gagement. I was as miserable as one 
could conveniently be at my age, and I 
heartily envied the little barefooted girls 
in the streets who were far too young to 
have perplexing love-affairs on their 
hands. ° 

I was at work upon a silken purse for 
Uncle Hercules, one afternoon, when 
Harold came in with a little oil-painting 
the size of a window-pane. 





“JT have just finished it,’ said he; 
“ should you know it ?” 

It was a mass of jagged rock project- 
ing over a meandering river, the back- 
ground sloping upward—a tower of foli- 
age, which threw its superb shadow over 
the rocky shelf like a dusky mantle, 
while far down below a pretty village 
nestled amid green fields and sunshine, 
and a bird’s wing seemed trembling 
against the upper blue. 

Of course I wasn’t going to recognize 
it at once. Having examined it, I stop- 
ped to pick up a stitch in my work. 

“Tt is lovely—it has a familiar look— 
|—” 

“You have forgotten all about the 
Scowl ?” said he, laughing ever so little. 

“Oh no, indeed ; how could I ?—we 
used to be there so much,” I stammered. 

“TI was ‘ only a boy, then, you know,” 
he quoted, significantly. 

“ But time has spoiled all that,” I re- 
plied, trying to unravel my tangled 
silk. 

“Let me help you,” he said, taking 
the seat by me and attempting to draw 
the silk from my hand. 

“No. I like to help myself.” 

“Tinsist. Iam no longer a boy; time 
has spoiled all that, as you say,” and he 
took quiet possession of my hand, silk 
and all. 

“If that is the way you straighten 
things—” I began. 

“But there is one thing,” he inter- 
rupted, “with which time has not dared 
to meddle,”—and he fixed me with that 
peculiar earnestness of his; his eyes no 
longer dazzling, but of a sweet depth 
like limpid water-courses. “I love you, 
Philippa, as in those old days on the 
Scowl,” he whispered; “a love which 
neither time nor change can do other 
than deepen. Will you let me love you, 
dear? will you let me? for whether you 
will or not, J shall /” 

Of course, if he was so determined, 
what could I do? Especially as—well, 
no matter. 

Just as we had sealed it, Aunt Susan 
came in. 

“ Dear me, Philippa,” said she, “ you 
look as if you had a rush of blood to 
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the head. Hadn’t you better take some- 
thing, child ?” 

“She has just taken something,” an- 
swered Harold; “ she has taken me, for 
better or worse.” 

“Then you are positively ‘ taken ‘in,’ ” 
suggested my uncle, following in the 
footsteps of his wife. ‘And ‘to be well 
shaken before taken,’ I advise.” 

What a winter that was! I went to 
few balls and fewer plays. I only sat 
at home and sewed while Harold read 
to me, or talked of his plans and pros- 
pects; or I played to him soft, flowing 
airs, like a sweet entanglement of run- 
ning streams, or he sung quaint romaunts 
picked up on his travels, or ballads set 
to tunes of his own. I was at the hight 
of happiness, and he declared that I 
was not alone. I laughed at my idle 
fears about Emily Kean—she was in 
limbo, withdrawn into the territories of 
the unreal—in fact, but for one slight 
circumstance, I might have quite forgot- 
ten her. 

And so I returned to Aunt Serena’s 
bedside, an uneasy sprite, who could do 
little but think and talk of one object— 
who was either writing a letter or ex- 
pecting one. 

Harold came down to Uncle Archi- 
bald’s every Saturday, his business not 
permitting a more frequent call; and I 
think it was about the sixth week that I 
watched the train rush in over the bridge, 
with all its lights flashing, the twilight 
lose itself among the night-glooms, while 
no Harold came in with the evening 
star. I sat long after the trains were all 
in; Icould not believe my senses; won- 
dering what could detain him, if he 
were ill, if—if—and here Emily Kean 
came and looked over the border. 

I passed a wretched Sunday. I went 
to church, but could neither praise nor 
pray; my thoughts wandered out of the 
heavenly path into the earthly. But 
Monday morning brought him on a fly- 
ing visit; he had missed the train, that 
was all, and I blamed myself for my 
foolishness, but repeated it again and 
again, whenever inopportune business or 
accident kept him away. 

But, one particular Saturday I had set 








my heart upon his coming, with more 
than usual earnestness, disregarding 
Aunt Serena’s injunction, “ Never set 
your heart on things liable to the shocks 
of circumstance.” And while I furbish. 
ed the parlors, made the place look 
bright and cheery, laid out my plans for 
the following day and evening, a letter 
from the morning’s mail was brought in; 
I took it with a convulsive fluttering in 
my throat; I had not seen him for a 
fortnight, and I was already making up 
my mind for another disappointment. 
Somehow or other I hesitated to open 
the letter; I felt as if I knew its con- 
tents too well—as if it were useless to 
go further except for the dear words 
awaiting me within. I laid it down and 
looked at it, dallying with my pain and 
pleasure. How well he cut his letters— 
a little finer than usual—perhaps with 
a little more care; how absurd it was 
to say that artists write badly, that—how- 
ever, one might as well know the worst 
first as last. Ah, he had lost his seal- 
ring again, careless fellow ; at any rate, 
it would be only a week, only seven days, 
he would certainly come then; and un- 
folding the perfumed paper bearing his 
monogram, I read : 


**DeaR Emir: I am sorry to disappoint 
myself and you; but I have an engagement 
oat of town, which, I regret to say must be 
met, willy nilly, having been already post- 
poned too often; one of the disagreeable 
necessities, which adverse fortune some- 
times imposes on poor rash mortals. 

‘Tn the mean while, wherever my body may 
wander, my heart will surely be at Kean 
Place, with my dearest Emily. 

**T shall endeavor to see you early in the 
week and make amends for all I shall have 
suffered in the mean time. Yours, dearest, 
at all hazards, Haroutp Dacre.” 

Mary N. Prescott. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN EM- 
BALMING. 


HE causes and origin of the cus- 
tom of embalming are doubly lost 


in the confusion of authorities who- 


treat upon the subject, and, in what 
may be called, without a desire to 
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pun, the more than Egyptian darkness 
of ages. 

That almost all the nations of antiqui- 
ty practiced this custom, is made ob- 
vious by the remains still visible, in very 
many instances abundantly; as in the 
case of the Egyptians. But the causes 
which gave rise to the custom, must, at 
best, rest upon conjecture. 

One of the ancients tells us, that the 
Egyptians, who were probably the first 
people to practice embalming, “took so 
much pains for the preservation of the 
body, believing that the soul inhabited it 
so long as it was kept from putrefac- 
tion.” 

Herodotus, again, assures us that em- 
balming had for its object the securing 
of bodies from the voracity of animals ; 
“they did not bury them,” says he, “ for 
fear they would be eaten by worms, and 
they did not burn them, because they 
considered fire like a wild beast that 
devours every thing it can seize upon.” 

Diodorus Siculus attributes it to filial 
piety and respect, a more natural rea- 
son; while Cassieu makes it appear 
that the whole custom was one of con- 
venience and necessity, intimating that 
embalming was introduced because the 
ancient Egyptians were unable to bury 
their dead during the period of inunda- 
tion. Other writers, among them De 
Maillet and Bory de St. Vincent, refer to 
a religious motive the origin of em- 
balming, and this last says that the 
Egyptian priests taught that after the 
lapse of thirty or forty thousand years, 
the epoch of the great revolution when 
the earth would return to the point at 
which it commenced its existence, their 
souls would return and inhabit their 
former bodies. But, that this desirable 
(?) return to mortal form should take 
place, two things were absolutely neces- 
sary; first, that the body, meantime, 
shouid be kept from corruption; sec- 
ondly, that penance, in the shape 
of sacrifices by their surviving rela- 
tives or friends, should be brought to 
expiate the crimes they had committed 
during the time of their first habita- 
tion on earth. These conditions ob- 
served, the soul re-entered its earthly 








tenement, remembered all that had 
passed, and became immortal. A mod- 
ern Christian can scarce conceive of a 
worse punishment than this would 
prove! . 

Leaving these superstitions, we meet 
the opinions of Volney and Pariset, who 
give a sanitary reason for this habit 
among the Egyptians. “ Stricken by 
murderous pests,” he says, “Egypt, at 
an early day, struggled to obviate them ; 
hence have arisen, on the one hand, the 
custom of burying their dead at a dis- 
tance from their habitations; and, on 
the other, an art so ingenious and simple, 
to prevent putrefaction by embalming.” 

All, or any of these incentives, may 
have commingled to produce the cus- 
tom, which was afterwards established 
by law; though we are inclined to lay 
greatest weight upon the hypothesis 
that tender affection and respect for the 
dead, gave origin to it. A most natural 
feeling is that, which makes us wish to 
preserve, for our lifetime at least, the 
countenances and forms of those we 
love. There is something revolting in 
the idea of covering them up in the 
dark earth to fall a prey to the worms ; 
to have their loved features forever lost 
to our mortal vision. And that in- 
stinct which makes us cling to the dead 
form of our loved one; to dread the in- 
evitable separation of the grave; and 
which makes that the hardest moment 
to bear, which sees it consigned “ dust 
to dust,” alike urges the strongest reasons 
for the origin of some such custom as 
embalming, dictated by just such mo- 
tives, and arising from natural love and 
duty alone. If any proof of this were 
wanting, we should need but to refer to 
the late popular revival of this custom, 
caused by the natural desire of loving 
parents and friends to preserve the re- 
mains of those dear ones who had fallen 
in defense of their country, far away, on 
a Southern soil. 

Concurring in this feeling, in which 
there is a sad holiness, we have thought 
that a short sketch of the history of em- 
balming from the most remote period 
down to the present time, might prove 
interesting, at least, to the thousand 
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friends of the many heroes of our late 
terrible struggle. 

Of all systems of embalming, the 
Egyptians arrived at the most perfect ; 
though the Guanches approached it very 
nearly. Several causes may be cited as 
tending to this perfection ; among others, 
the dryness of the atmosphere, which 
fact served, of course, to retard decom- 
position. Again, oriental nations are 
possessed of what we may call dryer 
temperaments, that is, the tissues are not 
so watery as with Europeans, and are, 
consequently, better able to resist decom- 
position. An example is given by Am- 
mian Marcellin. “ Four days,” says he, 
“after a combat between the Persians 
and Romans, the countenances of the 
latter could scarce be recognized, while 
the bodies of the Persians, on the con- 
trary, were dry, and without any altera- 
tion.” 

To these national characteristics may, 
no doubt, be attributed the origin, or 
first suggestion of the practice of em- 
balming. The burning sands of Egypt, 
we find, produce, in a measure, the 
effects of embalming, when the corpse is 
buried in them for any length of time. 
Thus we read in the letters of M. de 
Maillet : “ The dry and nitrous earth of 
Egypt has the property of naturally pre- 
serving entire bodies without the aid of 
any art, especially in those countries at 
a distance from the Nile.” Bodies thus 
preserved, were denominated mummies, 
the etymology of which word is not 
well known, but which is supposed, by 
the Jesuit Kircher, to have arisen from 
the Persian mum, meaning a dried 
corpse. 

Mummies under analogous circum- 
stances have since been discovered in 
almost every part of the world. Thus, 
Humboldt met with true’ mummies in 
Mexico; while in the convent of the 
Capuchines, near Palermo, also in the 
caves of St. Michel, at Bordeaux, the 
cloisters of the Carmes, and the caves of 
the Jacobins and Cordeliers at Toulouse, 
are exhibited many of these natural 
mummies. 

A visitant to the cavern situated be- 
neath the tower of St. Michel at Bor- 








deaux, tells us that these remains were 
deposited there from the sepulchers of 
the church and the adjoining cemetery, 
many of them being in the earth for 
centuries. The skin of these mummies 
was of a more or less gray color, and 
rather soft to the touch, like parchment, 
The different features were yet distinctly 
visible, while the hair and teeth were 
also wonderfully preserved, and by na- 
ture alone. 

The mummy of the avalanche is anoth- 
er example of the same natural causes. 
These, the remains of unfortunate beings 
overwhelmed in the destroying aya- 
lanche, have been discovered to retain 
the freshness and plumpness of the tis- 
sues for many years. In this case, how- 
ever, the cold merely serves to arrest 
decomposition, and the moment it ceases 
they are rapidly exposed to the ordinary 
laws of inorganic chemistry. If they 
had been exposed toa dry and lively 
wind as weil as to the cold, a real mum- 
mification must have ensued, as is shown 
by the remains exhibited in the Morgue 
or dead-house of the famed hospital of 
St. Bernard. These not only have their 
features unimpaired, but even the emo- 
tion created by their agonizing mode of 
death is still plainly visible. Among 
these mummies one may still see the 
miserable wretch overcome by the dread 
of death, and writhing, as it were, in the 
torments of the damned; while by his 
side is seen, remarkably preserved, the 
form of some poor mother, her babe in 
her arms, and who had also been frozen 
to death. Here you can catch the ex- 
pression of the mother’s agonized loos, 
and the babe’s appealing gaze, as fully as 
though impressed in marble. 

From the inceptions thus afforded by 
these natural mummies, and ever present 
to the ancient Egyptians in their natural 
or sand-dried mummies, what appears 
more natural for a refined and luxurious 
people, such as they were, than to call 
art to their aid, and establish that 
wonderful perfection of preserving the 
dead, which has since been regarded as 
an unfailing source of surprise. That 
they did not arrive at perfection at first 
is proved by the crude attempts of other 
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nations to produce the same result. The 
Ethiopians, inhabiting a country rich in 
gums, conceived the idea of inclosing 
the body in a melted mass of this trans- 
parent matter, thus preserving them, like 
insects enveloped in fluid amber. This 
led to the belief that the Ethiopians 
preserved their dead bodies in glass. 

Honey was formerly used for em- 
balming, and the dead body of Alex- 
ander the Great was rubbed with this 
preservative, as the following verses 
prove: 

“ Duc et ad emathios manes, ubi belliger urbis 
Conditor hibleo perfusus nectare durat.” 

Wax was likewise employed for em- 
balming, for we read in Emilius Probus, 
at the end of the life of Agésilas: “ Hay- 
ing fallen sick, he died, and that his 
friends might the more conveniently 
carry him to Sparta, for want of honey 
they enveloped his body in wax.” The 
Persians, according to Cicero, used it in 
the same manner. A sort of brine, the 
composition of which is unknown, was 
also in use among the ancients. Cceluis 
Rodiginus, in his book of antiquities, re- 
marks that, during the pontificate of 
Sextus IV. they found on the Appian 
way the body of a girl, whose hair was 
of a golden blonde, and whose features 
still retained a wonderful beauty. This 
was discovered entirely covered with 
brine, and was thought to be the body 
of Tulliola, the daughter of Cicero. 

The Egyptians possessed three meth- 
ods of embalming. The first, or “ Osiris 
style,” was confined to the wealthy and 
exalted in station, and Herodotus thus 
describes the operation: “The brains 
were first extracted by means of an iron 
probe, when the space made vacant was 
filled with aromatic drugs. An incision 
having then been made in the side with 
asharp Ethiopian stone, tiey drew out 
the intestines, and inserted powdered 
myrrh, cassia, and other perfumes, 
frankincense excepted, for this was de- 
voted to their gods. The body was then 
sewed up and kept in a native sesqui- 
carbonate of soda, called natrou, for 
seventy days, when it was wrapped in 
bands of fine linen, smeared with gum, 
and placed in a wooden case made in 





the shape of a man, which they stood 
upright against the wall. Usually, fa- 
vorite objects of the deceased were wrap- 
ped in these bandages, such as perfume 
bottles, golden or silver images of their 
deities, etc., etc. Embalmed animals, too, 
were deposited by their sides, such as 
cats, and not unfrequently the whole 
body was suberbly gilded, though some- 
times merely the nails were treated 
thus. 

This style of embalming cost one 
talent, or over twelve hundred dollars in 
gold of our money. 

The second mode consisted in inject- 
ing oil of cedar into the body, without 
removing the intestines; whilst in the 
case of the poorer class of people, the 
body was merely cleansed with syrmea 
and salt, or subjected to a cheaper in- 
jection, of surmata. Both were treated 
to a natrou-bath which completely dried 
the flesh. This second-class style of 
embalming cost in the neighborhood of 
$300, while the third method is said to 
have been extremely cheap. 

The embalmers were persons in- 
structed in the art from infancy, and 
were highly esteemed; but the para- 
schistes, or Gissectors, whose duty it was 
to make the incision in the body, were 
loathed, and subject to the greatest in- 
sults. The Egyptians, says Diodorus, 
“regard with horror whoever does vio- 
lence to a body of the same nature as 
their own. Whoever wounds it, or in 
one word, whoever offers i any harm. 
The paraschiste, then, had no sooner 
made the incision in the side of the 
corpse, than he had to fly for his life, 
being pursued by all those present, who 
pelted him with stones and covered him 
with their bitterest execrations.” 

In some of the mummies, the viscera 
were returned into the body, after being 
cleansed with palm-wine and mixed with 
powdered aromatics; but for persons of 
distinction they placed the internal parts 
in four sepulchral urns, dedicated to 
different deities. The first vase, sur- 
mounted with a human head, was con- 
secrated to Am-Set, a genius presiding 
over the South, and contained the larger 
intestines; the second, covered with a 
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eynocephalus, held the smaller viscera, 
and was dedicated to Ha-Pi, the genius 
of the North; the third received the 
heart and lungs, and was decorated with 
a jackal’s head, in honor of Traut-mutf, 
the genius of the East; and in the fourth, 
ornamented with a hawk’s head, were 
deposited the liver and gall, under the 
protection of Krebsnif, the genius of the 
West. All of these gods were supposed 
to be the sons of Osiris. 

Embalming was not confined to. the 
human species. As we have before 
stated, some favorite animals, especially 
those adjudged sacred, were permitted 
this privilege. Thus, the divine bull, 
Apis, after he had completed the twenty- 
five years which were allotted to him as 
the extent of his natural life, was 
drowned in the Nile by priests of the 
Temple, and then embalmed and buried 
with great solemnity. Cats and other 
animals were also embalmed. 

The Guanches practiced a scarcely 
less efficacious method for preserving 
their dead. According to M. Bory de 
Saint Vincent, in his work on the For- 
tunate Isles, the business of embalming, 
as with the Egyptians, was one of itself, 
though unlike them, the embalmers were 
despised, and condemned to live solitary 
and degraded, their touch being con- 
sidered contamination. Men and women 
filled this employment for their respective 
sexes, and were well paid, probably to 
make some amends for the social incon- 
veniences of their profession. 

The principal method resembled the 
Egyptian somewhat. As with them, an 
incision was made, in this case with a 
sharpened flint, called Tabona, and the 
intestines withdrawn, and washed and 
perfumed. They also washed the rest 
of the body, and particularly the delicate 
parts, as the eyes, interior of the mouth, 
the ears and the nails, with fresh water 
saturated with salt. They filled the large 
cavities with aromatic plants, and then 
exposed the body to the hottest sun, or 
placed it in stoves, if the heat of the sun 
was not sufficiently great. In fifteen 

‘days the embalming was completed, and 
the relatives sent for the body and es- 
tablished the most magnificent obsequies 








in their power, sewing it up in several 
folds of goat’s skin, which the deceased 
had prepared during his life, for the pur- 
pose of forming his shroud. 

These mummies, such as they are 
found at the present day, are, according 
to the Chevalier Scory, two thousand 
years old, and yet in very many, the 
hair and beard are perfectly preserved, 
while the features of the face are dis- 
tinct, but shrunken. The color of these 
waxos, as they are called, is that of a 
deep tan, with generally an agreeable 
odor. 

From time to time new catacombs 
are discovered in the Canary Islands, 
filled with these mummies, and at Fer, 
there was found on the tables where the 
xaxos had laid, the furniture which the 
deceased had used during life. 

Among the Jews, who brought the 
practice with them, on their return from 
captivity, embalming never altained the 
perfection exhibited by their “ task- 
masters.” Indeed, the Jewish aim would 
seem to have been the mere purifying 
of the corpse, together with its temporary 
preservation. They did not attempt to 
preserve the remains of their loved ones 
for all time, as was done by the Egyp- 
tians. Still, they practiced the custom 
with great veneration. Thus, Joseph 
had the body of his father magnificently 
embalmed. Our Savior was also em- 
balmed, and we read that after Jesus’ 
death Nicodemus “ brought a mixture of 
myrrh and aloes, about an hundred 
pound weight. Then took they the 
body of Jesus and wound it in linen 
clothes with the spices, as the manner of 
Jews is to bury.” (St. John, xix., 39, 
40.) 

The following is the method generally 
employed by them, though a more per- 
fect system of embalming would seem 
to have been known to them—as we 
read in Genesis, that the physicians to 
whom Joseph entrusted the embalming 
of his father, required forty days for 
their work. The more ordinary method, 
however, was merely to shave and wash 
the body of the deceased, and then rub 
it with perfumes, They then tied it with 
bands, in which were contained great 
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quantities of perfumes, herbs and drugs, 
calculated to prevent decomposition ; 
then enveloped it in several cloths of 
fine linen or woolen, and finally put it 
into the sepulcher. Generally they took 
no pains to dry the body, nor to dis- 
embarrass it of the intestines. 

Coming down the successive steps of 
ages, we find embalming introduced 
among the Arabians, Persians, and many 
other oriental nations; as also, among 
the Greeks, and afterwards the Romans, 
who fell heir to most of the Grecian arts 
and customs. These nations: practiced 
it but in a coarse and imperfect manner. 
Kings, princes and persons of distinction, 
were, of course, embalmed in the most 
expensive manner, generally by Egyp- 
tians and Chaldeans, retained for the 
purpose, but none of the tombs or burial- 
places of any of these nations have ren- 
dered a single mummy so perfect as the 
thousands found among the Egyptians. 

Later, both the Greeks and Romans 
adopted the custom of consuming their 
dead upon funeral piles, and gathered 
their ashes to be placed in urns conse- 
crated to the purpose. 

During this ceremony the friends of 
the deceased stood by, throwing incense 
on the fire, and pouring libations of 
wine. The bones and ashes, afterwards 
coilected, were washed with wine, and 
after mixing them with precious oint- 
ments, were inclosed in the funeral 
urns. Agamemnon is described by 
Homer in the “Odyssey,” informing 
Achilles how this ceremony had been 
performed upon him: 

“But when the flames your body had consumed, 
With oils and odors we your bones perfumed, 

And wash’d with unmix’d wine.” 

The wealthier class of Romans usually 
had sepulchral chambers built, where 
they placed the funeral urns of all the 
members of their family. 

The advance of science, great as it 
has been, has failed, in a measure, in 
throwing much light upon the art of 
embalming. Though many modern 
nations have since deemed it a fitting 
tribute to preserve the forms and features 
of the good and great, the art has never 
attained the perfection that marked the 





embalming of the ancient Egyptians and 
Guanches. In fact, instead of inquiring 
into the causes of decomposition, and 
the means of arresting it, subsequent 
practitioners were, for the most part, 
content to follow blindly the imperfect 
directions handed down by Herodotus 
and Diodorus. 

Ruysh, a Dutch anatomist, Swam- 
merdam and others, if we may credit 
them, made some successful experiments 
with spirits of wine, malt, and different 
salts, but Geoffroy, who was appointed 
in 1731 to investigate and experiment by 
the formule left by the first named 
anatomist, found that the results were 
far from corresponding with his antici- 
pations. 

These were succeeded by the «elebrat- 
ed French physicians, Gannal and Fal- 
coni; but to Chaussier, who discovered 
the embalming properties of the deuto- 
chloride of mercury, or corrosive sub- 
limate, must be attributed the honor of 
throwing up the groundwork of our 
modern, but still far from perfect system ; 
though Gannal and Falconi contributed 
much to the same end. 

The adepts of to-day seek to vail the 
process of embalming in as deep a mys- 
tery as possible, and’ the most approved 
formula of the great Frenchman, Dr. 
Sucquet, is supposed to be a profound 
secret. This mystery, however, is mere- 
ly raised to conceal the fact that the 
whole process of embalming, as now 
practiced, is extremely simple and profit- 
able. It is this: the openings of the 
body are all stopped; an opening is then 
made, generally in the femoral artery, 
or sometimes in the carotid, and the 
preservative solution injected. This 
solution has either an ‘arsenical or 
chlorine base, and some of the formule 
read a little strange; for instance : 

Boiling water, two gallons; common salt, 
enough to saturate; niter, four ounces; mo- 
lasses, four ounces. Mix and boil. 


CHLORIDE OF ZINC INJECTION. 
Commercial muriatic acid, ten pounds. 
Add gradually scrap zinc, more than sufii- 
cient to neutralize the acid. This is to be 
injected until it will ooze from an incision 
made in the cellular tissue of the toe. 
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Another is composed of corrosive sub- 
limate, dissolved in alcohol, injected for 
three days successively. Usually, a little 
carmine is added to give a healthy hue 
to the subject. 

From three days to a week is all that 
is now required to perform an operation 
that, we have seen, before required sev- 
enty days, and the price now, instead of 
being some one thousand two hundred 
dollars, ranges from ten to two hundred 
dollars. Toembalm our murdered Pres- 
ident, cost, we believe, one hundred and 
fifty dollars, while to embalm his little 
boy, Willie, cost some two hundred dol- 
lars. The process is the same in every 
case, excepting the variation in the in- 
jection, but the manner of the injection 
is the same as we have indicated, viz., 
either in the neck or thigh. After allow- 
ing time for the injection to penetrate 
the system, the body is cleansed and 
powdered, and, if any discolorations ap- 
pear, they are carefully painted over. 
A little vermilion or carmine is then 
touched on the cheeks and lips, the 
beard and hair are oiled and perfumed, 
and the embalming is compieted. 

President Lincoln was, probably, em- 
balmed as perfectly as any modern sys- 
tem admits of, and still, when the re- 
mains were uncovered at the tomb pre- 
pared to receive them, the features were 
found to be already affected. This the 
embalmers attributed to the autopsy, and 
indeed, as the wound was in the head, 
this excuse appears less objectionable 
than it might otherwise be. Still, we can 
but think that, were modern embalmers 
to examine, more closely, the work of 
the Egyptians and Guanches, they might 
arrive at many valuable hints, which 
would obviate the need of any such ex- 
cuse. Heretofore, with few exceptions, 
the Egyptian mummies have been re- 
garded more as objects of curiosity than 
as the great illustrations of a great fact. 
There was, even, a time when they were 
regarded with superstitious awe, and the 
“history” of Razevil, the Pole, gives an 
amusing, though ridiculous picture of 
the absurd extent to which this feeling 
was carried. This individual, it seems, 
thinking to speculate, and without the 








fear of dead men in his mind, succeeded 
in securing two fine mummies, a man 
and a woman. Cutting them each in 
three pieces, so as to smuggle them 
through unobserved, he at last arrived 
safely with them on the vessel which 
was to convey them to Europe. It 
might be supposed that these defunct 
Egyptians, in their disjointed as well 
as embalmed condition, would scarce 
give any trouble; but, lo and _ be- 
hold! no sooner had the ship set sail, 
than a terrible storm arose, which threat- 
ened to make mummies of the whole 
ship’s crew. A holy priest on board, 
had, also, a vision, in which figured a 
man and woman, recognized by the hor- 
ror-stricken Pole as his two mummies. 
Being loth to part with his prospective 
gain, however, he stiil refused to yield 
to his terrors, when another storm, worse 
than the first, accompanied by another 
vision on the part of the pious monk, 
compelled him to listen to reason, and, 
conscience-stricken, he at once threw the 
supposed objects of all this commotion 
overboard. 

At once the sea became calm, and 
the ship arrived, without further delay, 
in the destined port. At least, so this 
veracious “ history” goes on to show. 

Mummy was at one time highly es- 
teemed as a medicine, and wonderful 
were the cures said to be effected with 
it. According to Dioscorides, it relieved 
the headache, cured megrim, palsy and 
epilepsy, as well as vertigo and drowsi- 
ness. It was thought to be an antidote 
against poisons of all kinds, the bites of 
venomous insects; useful, according to 
Phasis, in the spitting of blood, rupture 
of blood-vessels, wounds, ete. One 
dram of the oil of mummy of Paracel- 
sus rendered all poisons innocuous for 
twenty-four hours, while, by the “ divine 


water” of Scroder (composed principally 


of mummy), the physician was enabled 
to foretell the happy or fatal termination 
of a disease, “ A very handy thing to 
have in the house,” as Mrs. Toodles 
would say ! 

We might continue this category of 
ridiculous superstitions, connected with 
these types of a departed humanity, once 
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the objects of the tenderest solicitude— 
but we pause here. We have become 
so utilitarian since, that we now exam- 
ine causes, instead of being terrified or 
awed by effects. We have left the hazy 
atmosphere of superstition, with its 
thousand unformed phantoms, for ever, 
and have issued into the broad sunlight 
of res3on. But though the “ divine 
water” of Scroder should be no longer 
in demand, nor the oil of mummy a 
family necessity, we have yet consider- 
able to learn from these remains of the 
old Egyptians, in the matter of embalm- 
ing; for in no better way can that 
information be gained than by the 
thorough and scientific examination of 
that system which has stood the test of 
over three thousand years. Then, with 
the aid of the experience thus gained, 
and a knowledge of the increased ap- 
pliances of our age, we may yet arrive 
at a perfection in this respect, that shall 
make embalming as popular to-day as it 
ever was in the past. 

The system of M. Audigier, as intro- 
duced to the French Faculty, has been a 
subject of much discussion. By the old 
processes, it is necessary to inject the 
fluids through incisions in the body. 
M. Audigier introduces his preparation 
through the mouth, and also rubs the 
skin with a vegetable powder, impreg- 
nated with his liquid preservator. This 
latter process is not absolutely necessary, 
and the embalming may be done after 
the body is placed in the coffin. The 
official report states, that, after the lapse 
of twelve months, bodies which had 
been submitted to the process were in a 
perfect state of preservation, the flesh 
having become as hard as wood, and 
not entirely unlike it in apparent tex- 
ture. F. L. Sarmiento. 





THE FIGHT AT KENESAW MOUN- 
TAIN. 


HE campaign that began on the 1st 
of May, 1864, at Chattanooga, and 
ended on the ist of September in the 
crushing of Hood’s lines at Jonesboro’, 
thereby forcing the fall of Atlanta, was 
one long, steady struggle between two 


masters of the game of war. At least, 
such it was while Johnston commanded 
the rebels, before Hood’s fatuous temerity 
frittered away his forces and threw the 
game into Sherman’s hands. There 
was nota day during those four mouths 
when the troops were out of reach of the 
enemy’s guns; not an hour passed that 
was not struck by the booming of ar- 
tillery somewhere on the lines. To us 
“ dough-boys” (the origin of the name is 
one of the inscrutable mysteries of slang,) 
who wore light blue shoulder-straps and 
chevrons, and were our own pack-hlorses, 
the constant marching off to the flank 
and skirmishing into positions, only to 
abandon them and go flanking again, 
«became a wearisome iteration. The rebel 
commander kept “ drawing us on,” and 
“getting us where he wanted us,” so 
long that we came to think him a very 
difficult man to please. But our march- 
ing and flanking was not always ac- 
complished at the rout step and with 
arms at ease. Many a brilliant episode, 
many a spirited struggle for position 
marked the campaign, no one of which 
is more deeply impressed on my mem- 
ory than the fierce though fruitless fight | 
at the base of Kenesaw Mountain, on the 
27th of June. On the 19th of June our 
division worked its way by inches up to 
the foot of the mountain, and lay there 
till the night of the 25th. We held the 
apex of our lines, and were the hinge 
upon which the army on each side of us 
was swinging forward. During all that 
time the artillery of both sides was throw- 
ing shot and shell over our heads. We 
were so close to the mountain that very 
few of the rebel shells came into our 
cainp, as the guns could not be depress- 
ed enough to bear upon us. I remember 
hearing a wag say that the “ ez-pression 
of those guns was very threatening, but 
that the de-pression was not sufficient to 
make much of an im-pression on us.” 
Our own artillery practice was magnifi- 
cent. The Fifth Wisconsin and Cap- 
tain Barnett’s (Illinois) baiteries woke 
the rebel cannoneers to a very lively 
sense of their marksmanship, as they 
sent nearly every shot directly into the 





embrasures on the summit of the 
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mountain. Amid the noise that attended 
this interchange of metallic compliments, 
we “dough boys ” found that life had no 
charms for us. The thunder of the can- 
non, 

“ Startling pale midnight on her starry throne,” 
prevented us from sleeping, the sharp- 
shooters on the side of the mountain an- 
noyed us so that we could not walk 
about comfortably, and the only safe way 
of going to dinner was to seize a hard 
tack and a cup of coffee and seek the 
shelter of the trenches, or the largest 
trees we could find; and even then we 
could not feel perfectly secure, for many 
of our men were wounded by the prema- 
ture explosion of shells from our own bat- 
teries behind us. Under these circum: 
stances we were glad when, on the after- 
noon of the 25th, we received orders to 
move at dark. At dark we were ready 
and in line, but no troops came to re- 
lieve us. Westacked arms and gather- 
ed together in little groups, discussing 
the movement and uttering prophecies as 
to our destination. We had learned, 
however, to put our trust in no man’s 
vaticination, but to possess our souls in 
patience, in full faith that “ Old Tecum- 
seh’s” head was “level,” and that he 
would bring us out all right in the end. 
Finally, at about ten o’clock, a bewilder- 
ed colonel and adjutant, who had been 
wandering in the woods for three hours 
with their regiment, found and relieved 
us, and we moved out to the right. 
There must have been a bad kink some- 
where in the lines, for, after a little lan- 
guid marching and a great deal of vig- 
orous halting, dawn found us still under 
the shadow of Kenesaw, which lay silent, 
like a sleeping giant, giving no sign of 
its hidden powers. At sunrise we start- 
ed again, and at seven o’clock halted in 
the rear of the Fourth corps. We passed 
the day here, almost the first day during 
the campaign that we spent without hear- 
ing the vicious whistle of minie-balls 
about our heads. It was Sunday, and 
we observed it by personal purification, 
by putting on clean shirts (those of us 
who had them,) and by recovering the 
sleep lost the night before. But while 
we were sleeping, the wearers of the stars 








were awake and busy. Plans were be- 
ing discussed and preparations were be- 
ing made for an assault upon the rebel 
lines running from Kenesaw toward 
Marietta. On the morning of the 27th 
the arrangements were completed, and 
we marched out all unconscious of the 
terrible fight that was impending. Just 
before we started, Gen. Davis, our division 
commander, said to Gen. Morgan, who 
commanded our brigade, 

“IT bave been thinking this matter 
over during the night. I had intended, 


| as you know, to put your brigade in the 


advance to-day. But we may fail to 
carry those works; and if we do, I am 
afraid that the enemy will assault us in 
return, and I want a steady, well-disci- 
plined brigade in our own works—one 
that will hold them at all hazards. I 
will put yours there. You will relieve 
General Stanley’s troops.” 

So the thought of one man changed 
the fate of a thousand. In obedience 
to these orders, we moved out to relieve 
a brigade of the Fourth corps. 

“Colonel, you will move your regi- 
ment right over there as fast as you can,” 
said the A. A. G., pointing toward one 
of the numerous “ hog-backs” into which 
the surface of the ground was broken. 
Now the A. A. G. evidently had not been 
“right over there,” or he would not have 
hurried us along so heedlessly. For, on 
reaching the crest, or vertebra, of the 
“ hog-back,” we found ourselves within 
pistol-shot and in plain view of the rebel 
lines, and had not the men in our 
trenches commenced firing so rapidly as 
to keep the rebels down behind their 
breastworks, we must have suffered se- 
verely. At length, however, we reached 
our position in the line, relieved the 
troops that were there, and waited for 
the assault to begin. Hours passed by, 
and we were beginning to think that it 
had been postponed, when the signal 
was sounded from a’battery on our left, 
and we saw the gleaming lines of Mc- 
Cook’s and Harmon’s brigades, moving 
in regimental front, with flags flying, 
rise over the crest of a hill in our rear. 
They passed over our works, went down 
into the ravine, crossed a little ridge 
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beyond, and the direful clangor of battle 
began. The batteries thundered peal 
upon peal; shells were bursting, send- 
ing their fragments humming over our 
heads; shrapnel and grape came crash- 
ing through the trees. Amid the louder 
din of the artillery, the musketry-firing 
sounded like the rapid popping of corn; 
and over all rose that infernal rebel yell, 
which showed that they had not yet been 
driven back. 

Would they hold their position? 
Must our brave boys go down into that 
vortex of destruction— those jaws of 
death—in vain? Can we hold ourown 
lines if the rebels force our comrades 
back and attack us? These were the 
thoughts that occupied our minds as we 
lay there and listened. The waiting be- 
fore going into action is terrible, but not 
more so than the suspense of waiting in 
reserve, when our friends are already 
engaged, not knowing how it fares with 
them, or how soon we may be needed 
to retrieve what they are forced to lose. 
Presently the wounded began to come 
back, some still clinging to their guns 
and roundly@arsing their ill-luck, others 
without gun8f hats, bewildered, flighty, 
and scared. Then came the demoral- 
ized, whose regiments were “all cut to 
pieces,” “ officers all killed,” ete. Then 
the firing ceased, except a scattering fire 
of musketry, and the ragged yell of the 
rebels again rose, telling us that the as- 
sault had failed. But the enemy did 
not return the assault, and our men did 
not fall back, though they were repulsed. 
With dogged tenacity they held the 
ground they had gained, and, under the 
very noses of the rebels, with no better 
intrenching tools than their tin cups and 
plates, began throwing up a line of 
breastworks. 

The afternoon wore away, marked 
only by the usual fusillade of picket- 
firing and an occasional outburst from 
the batteries. The long June day—a 
day that had lighted many a brave soul 
down to the dark valley—drew to a 
close; the sun went down in a splendor 
of crimson and gold; the moon shone 
out, softening with her mild light the 
sharp lines of agony on the faces of the 








dead and wounded that yet lay on the 
field. With the darkness the stretcher- 
bearers came. Al! night long they 
tramped to and fro, bearing their bur- 
dens of maimed and helpless humanity. 
It was a sickening sight. Some, who 
had lain all day under the burning sun, 
too weak to resist the attacks of flies, 
had not only their wounds but their 
mouths and ears and hair covered with 
loathsome larvee. 

The next day there was a truce, to 
allow our dead to be buried, and I went 
out to the front line. As I approached 
it, I ceased to wonder that our men 
failed to gain the enemy’s works. The 
ground was broken into ridges, in going 
over which the integrity of the assault- 
ing column was necessarily destroyed to 
some extent. Add to this that the whole 
field was exposed to a murderous, enfi- 
lading fire from batteries on either side, 
and that the heavy earthworks in front 
were protected by huge head-logs, by 
chevaux-ce-frise, by a dense abatis, and 
by an intricate trap of telegraph-wire, 
and you see the insurmountable difficul- 
ties that our troops encountered. That 
they held their ground and succeeded in 
throwing up earthworks at all under such 
disadvantages seemed a miracle. Our 
working-parties were burying the dead 
just where they fell in the narrow space 
between the lines, which were about 
twenty paces apart. A few feet in front 
of our works was a line of sentinels, 
facing inward, placed there to keep un- 
authorized men from crossing over. The 
rebels had a similar line facing toward 
their works. Under a tree sat a group 
of Union and rebel officers, each party 
scrupulously looking toward its own 
lines, engaged in friendly converse, and 
occasionally refreshing themselves with 
a friendly drink. There, close to the 
rebel works, the gallant Colonel Harmon 
was killed at the head of his brigade. 
Here the brave, bluff Dan McCook re- 
ceived the wound that won the stars he 
did not live to wear. Further to the 
left is where Harker, dauntless but rash, 
fell dead from his horse. Spurning 
friendly counsel, and courting death, he 
persisted in riding into action in full 
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uniform. At two o’clock, the dead hay- 
ing been hurriedly buried, unknelled and 
uncoffined, the space between the lines 
was cleared, the white emblem of truce 
was lowered, and the usual scattering 
fire was resumed by the pickets. 

At the same time that Davis’ division 
was assaulting the enemy in our front, 
attacks were made by troops from the 
Fourth and the Fifteenth corps on our 
left. All were alike unsuccessful. Of 
course the failure excited a great deal 
of speculation and “ I-told-you-so” com- 
ment and ex post facto prophecy, and it 
was accounted for in various ways. Ac- 
cording to the fluent and flowery “ spe- 
cial,” this regiment broke, and that brig- 
ade lagged, and this general was drunk, 
and that one was cowardly. But those 
of us who were there have an uneasy 
impression that the rebels and their can- 
non had something to do with causing 
the repulse. On the 3d of July we 
marched unmolested over the ground 
of our fearful, fruitless struggle. Kene- 
saw and Marietta were flanked. 

Richmond Wolcott. 





WHO WAS HE? 


CHAPTER XIV. 
RECONSTRUCTION. 

R. ARNOLD had been three days 
absent in Paris. It was a lovely 
summer morning; the sunlight, warm 
but not oppressive, shone into the little 
parlor of the villa, and glittered on the 
blue ocean visible from its windows. A 
light breeze from the sapphire waters 
fluttered the lace curtains of these win- 
dows and brought in the scent of flow- 
ers from the tiny garden beneath them. 
A great pear-tree shadowed half the 
plot of ground ; on a rustic seat against 
its trunk sat Mrs. Arnold, reading a new 
English magazine, and occasionally eat- 
ing a berry from a basket at her side. 
Maud was alone in-the sunlit parlor. 
She, too, had been reading; but the book 
wearied her, for she dropped it, listlessly, 
from her hand, fixing her eyes upon the 
floor. Long and solemnly she pondered. 
She was thinking of St. Bernard, and 


—e 


the answer she should give him when 
her father and the Parisian returned, 
That mood of commingled indifference 
and weariness which had induced a tacit 
consent to the young man’s addresses, 
slowly but surely passed away. 

“No, no, never /” 

She spoke the words aloud. Her own 
voice roused her from her reverie. She 
arose and walked restlessly about the 
room. Now she looked at herself in 
the tall mirror, now bent over the vase 
of flowers on the little marble slab un- 
derneath the glass. Perhaps it was the 
odor of these flowers which so affected 
her? It was a simple bouquet of vio- 
lets, fresh and full of sweetness. No 
influence is so searching, not even that 
of a strain of remembered music, as 
that of the perfume of flowers with 
which some act or thought is associated, 
to recall the past to memory. 

Maud was in America again. She 
was at home, in their own charming 
villa on the Hudson; it was a day late 
in summer, a golden morning like this; 
she, dressed in blue, and py as girls 
are, in their girlish oe walking 
about the pleasant parléfy@yen as she 
walked now, when she was surprised by 
the entrance of an unexpected visitor ; 
she blushed, she looked beautiful ; she 
was afraid he would notice the sudden 
throbbing of her heart; it was Ward 
Tunnecliffe, who had come out from the 
city to call upon her, dnd whom she 
now suspected, for the first time, to be 
the hero of her future—the arbiter of 
her destiny. He brought her a bunch 
of violets—the simplest thing he could 
bring; but he gave it to her with a look 
which changed her girlish fancies to the 
emotions of a woman. 

As she drew breath above these vio- 
lets here in France, she was living over 
again that happy morning in America. 
All consciousness of St. Bernard fied 
afar—a foreign, a distasteful memory ; 
only Ward and herself lived and loved, 
were together, and were happy. The 
blue waters which glimmered, instead of 
being the sea upon an alien shore, were 
the bright-flowing waves of the Hud- 
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So fully was she engrossed in reclaim- 
ing the past that she hardly changed 
color when she heard some one speak 
her name; and turning, beheld Ward 
Tunnecliffe standing in the room, alone 
with her, his hands held eagerly forth 
to grasp hers and draw her to him. 
Again doubt vanished, as it always did 
when she actually beheld this person. 

“Oh, Ward,” she said, simply, “ how 
cruel you have been to me !” 

“T knowit. I have been every thing 
that was impatient and wicked and sense- 
less, my darling. But, my foolish farce 
is at an end, never to be played again. 
I am not to blame, however, for our 
painful separation since we came to Paris. 
It has worked upon me, I think, as se- 
verely as upon you. That first day of 
my arrival I could not get my affairs in- 
to shape in time to present myself prop- 
erly before your father, as I intended, 
(for I did not propose to test your faith 
in me by asking for a private marriage, 
as I had suggested in New York,) and 
the following morning, that haunting 
shadow of ours, Randolph, contrived to 
have me arrested, and before I could 
free myself from prison, you had again 
taken flight. I gave chase in the wrong 
direction, and have been following will- 
o’-the-wisps ever since. I haven’t the 
grace to explain it all now. Your father 
is in possession of the facts. All I de- 
sire—all I can do—is to look at you, to 
touch you, to be sure that I really have 
sight and hearing of my darling.” 

He held her hand tightly, he drew her 
close to his side, and smiled down into 
her eyes with his own full of joy. The 
long anguish of a year and a half swept 
out of her memory ; like a child wearied 
with some excitement, she leaned her 
head against him, answering his smile, 
while tears gathered and fell from the 
intensity of her content. As he looked 
upon the happy face, so bright, yet so 
worn and pale, a spasm of remorse con- 
tracted his own; he felt that hot film 
pass over his eyes which is the near ap- 
proach of strong men to weeping. 

“What will father say? Can you 
explain ?” 

It was strange to herself that she did 





not doubt him+z—that she was willing to 
take the past on trust. Complete as was 
her own confidence, however, she felt 
that there were others to be propitiated. 

“ Father has already said ‘ his say’; 
it remains, now, for his daughter to de- 
cide whether she can ‘forgive and for- 
get.’ ”» 

Maud turned in surprise. Mr, Arnold 
stood in the room, looking so placid as 
to show that the astonishment, on his 
part, was all over with. 

“ Father !” 

“T went to Paris expressly to find the 
young gentleman. I have been entirely 
successful in my mission. This is the 
person whom I found, after a short 
search. He was as diligently occupied, 
at the time, in searching for me. Who- 
ever or whatever he is, was, or shall be, 
such as I found I accepted. I leave it 
for you to decide, Maud, whether this be 
Ward Tunnecliffe, his ghost, his double, 
or a base counterfeit of the original man.” 
* You laugh, father. But you are 
now convinced, surely, who it is ?” 

“There have been complications which 
make the matter doubtful. Do not be 
teo easily convinced, my child.” 

“You may say any thing you please, 
father. I will not dispute now. Jam 
simply fully satisfied.” 

“ Without an explanation ?” 

“ Without a word.” There was a 
bright smile on her face—more like a 
still radiance than a smile; there was 
no color in her cheek, yet she did not 
look pale—light seemed to take the place 
of bloom. 

“ Well, Mr. Tunnecliffe, all I can say 
is, that you have not, as yet, proved 
yourself worthy of such faith,” remarked 
Mr. Arnold. 

“T know it,” was the humble reply. 
“TI only wish that to confess my faults 
was to insure their forgiveness—that to 
repent of them was to overcome them. 
There is a long and frightful list of them: 
obstinacy, high temper, impatience, in- 
discretion, wrath, blindness of passion, 
foolhardiness—every thing but rascality. 
That I leave to my excellent brother-in- 
law, and Mr. Reginald Randolph, F. F.V.” 

“Tt will be very pleasant to you to 
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find fault with yourself, when that young 
lady shakes her head in such flattering 
dissent,” said Mr. Arnold, good-naturedly. 
“ Well, well! make it up between your- 
selves. For my part,lamhungry. And 
I wish to greet Mrs. Arnold with a good- 
morning. Where shall I find your mo- 
ther ?” 

“Step through the window into the 
garden, papa—she is there under the 
pear-tree.” 

“T will bring her in to witness the 
wonderful resurrection; and then I shall 
demand some lunch.” 

Prosaic middle-age! The young peo- 
ple in the parlor did not feel as if they 
should ever require food again. 

Mr. Arnold returned, in a few mo- 
ments, with his wife. He, evidently, had 
not prepared her whom to expect, for 
when she saw the young man standing 
there, holding Maud’s hand, and looking 
slightly embarrassed and high-colored, 
she paused, broke off the sentence she 


was speaking, growing quite pale; but: 


her piercing glance rested on him, until, 
apparently assured, she held out her 
hand, saying, 

“ Tf it isn’t Ward, it’s his ghost.” 

“You called me insane for saying the 
same thing,” cried Maud, archly. 

“ Well, you have made us a great 
deal of trouble, Ward ; I only hope that 
you have reasonable excuse to urge.” 

“ My excuses are far from reasonable, 
dear Mrs. Arnold. They are as wild 
and wrong as they can be; but, such as 
they are, you shall have them. Will 
you listen to them now ?” 

Mr. Arnold slipped out on a foraging 
expedition to the pantries; he had heard 
the story once, and was not interested 
in its repetition. 

Ward led the two ladies to a sofa, 
and was not reproved when he chose a 
seat very close to the younger. 





CHAPTER XV. 

HOW AND WHY. 
As Ward Tunnecliffe leaned over the 
railing of the Colden’s deck, on that 
night of accumulated wretchedness, upon 








which he had learned the dishonesty of 
his partner, and the unfaithfulness of 
his affianced, he had not, at first, con. 
templated suicide. The temptation came 
to him, as he grew dizzy with the rush 
of foam and water and the crackle of 
shivered ice. It would be such an easy 
way of ridding himself of this sudden 
burden which was crushing him. He 
thought himself more ill-used and un- 
happy than any other human being; 
but, alas! on that very boat was some 
other unknown, wretched creature more 
desperate than he; for, even as he 
leaned there, clenching his teeth and 
hands, came that loud cry to the pilot 
—*“ Man overboard !” 

Then occurred that rush to the end 
of the boat which already has been 
described. Ward did not join in the 
crowd. A cold thrill ran through his 
veins as be listened. The same impulse 
had been upon fim, only he had not 
been quite miserable enough to obey it. 
At the same instant, a curious thought, 
or impulse, took possession of him. 
Why not die, to the world, and yet, live 
in reality, an attendant, as it were, upon 
his own funeral ? 

If he had had two moments, instead 
of one, to resolve this idea, he might 
have rejected it; but, acting on the first 
impulse, he slid into the deserted “ gen- 
tlemen’s cabin.” Every eye, at that in- 
stant, was fixed upon the water, waiting 
for some glimpse of that which was 
never to reappear. Upon a seat, near the 
door, lay an overcoat and hat. His in- 
stinct assured him that these had been 
left there by the suicide, who had leaped 
bareheaded and coatless into the water. 
He quickly exchanged these for his own, 
which he put in their place, and had 
hardly completed the disguise, when the 
crowd began to return to their seats to 
discuss the melancholy circumstance. 
He glided, unperceived, into the fore- 
cabiu, where he kept as much as possi- 
ble in shadow, fearful that some one 
might get a chance to recognize the 
appropriated clothing. He heard many 
of the remarks made, and already began 
to experience some of the unpleasant 
consequences of his rash proceeding. 
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The discovery of the suicide’s hat and 
coat, on the-vacant seat, gave free flow 
to conjecture and gossip. People were 
too much excited to heed him particu- 
larly, in his shabby coat and hat. In- 
deed, they did not at first come into 
that part of the boat; and when they 
did begin to straggle to the front, he 
went out on the fore-deck, and kept his 
face from the light. 

Several persons made remarks to him 
about the tragic incident, which he was 
forced to answer, in order not to appear 
strange. “ Hadn’t a dime left to buy 
himself a drink with, I reckon,” said one. 
“Mabbe the police was after him with 
sharp sticks, and he didn’t like the 
notion of being up in the papers,” added 
another. ‘“ Oh, that’s nothin’, nowa- 
days,” remarked a third; “I wouldn’t 
mind it a bit. Forgery and fraud is 
quite the fashion, very aristocratic, as 
the big-bugs say. It’s a credit to a man 
to fail, if he only smashes up big enough. 
That young feller was a fool !—to go and 
make way with hisself. He ought to 
have considered it a feather in his cap 
if he had failed.. Don’t you say so, 
comrade?” to our hero. “ A big fool,” 
he answered, curtly, turning away from 
these men. He thought over his con- 
templated errand to Newark. He could 
hardly make an errand there now, yet 
he must go somewhere. 

In the mean time the boat was again 
under way, approaching the Jersey City 
slip. Young Tunnecliffe, no longer 
himself, dead yet alive, in the garments 
of an unknown, himself a stranger to his 
own disguise, with a curious feeling of 
mingled freedom and bondage, worked 
his way through the pressure, to the 
front, and was the first who leaped 
ashore. 

To call New Jersey a “ foreign land” 
is a stale joke to New Yorkers, but it 
indeed seemed a foreign land to him, as 
he paused in the ferry-house, and strove, 
against the whirl of his brain, to recol- 
lect who and what he was. “ Who and 
what ?”—he laughed one of those low 
laughs more appalling than groans. In 
the morning he had been a flourishing 
banker—young, with great personal and 

Vou. IIL—27. 





mental advantages, affianced to a beau- 
tiful girl, and with a name of which it 
was his pardonable weakness to be 
proud. Now he was nobody; he had 
cast away his own identity. Homeless, 
friendless, penniless, and nameless / Ab- 
solutely nameless, isolated from what 
had been his world. The sensation was 
a novel one, and the young man tried 
savagely to believe that he was pleased 
with it. 

“Tf I were only on one of the Fejee 
Islands, now, all would be as it should 
be,” he muttered. 

The whistle of a locomotive reminded 
him that he was still in the center of 
civilization ; the night-train was going 
out, the bell rung, and he had only time 
to dash through the gate, and jump on 
the last car without his ticket. There 
were not half a dozen persons in the 
car, and the lamps burned dimly. The 
train was approaching Newark before: 
the conductor reached him; in the: 
mean time, he had found a stray Dill in: 
his vest-pocket, with which to pay his 
fare. His great fear was that the con- 
ductor might recognize him ; but, as he- 
had never before been on the night- 
train, and the felt hat was drawn over 
his face, as if he wished to sleep, he es- 
caped that danger. He had time, be- 
fore reaching the station, to examine 
his inside-pocket wallet, and was not 
displeased to find that it contained 
about three hundred dollars in green- 
backs, 

When he stepped out cn the platform 
at Newark, he had taken a new resolu- 
tion. Since he was not on a Fejee 
island, the best place in which to con- 
ceal himself would be the great city 
from which he had just fled. He had 
heard of men, whom the officers of jus 
tice were in search of, concealing them- 
selves for months, successfully, scarcely 
a stone’s throw from their former haunts. 
If they, why not he, after whom no. 
pursuit would be made? “ Police-officers. 
do not pursue dead men,” he very sagely. 
reflected. 

It was now after eleven ; before day-. 
light the western express would pass on. 
its way to New York ; he told the station- 
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master that he was going back on that, 
and, curling himself up in a corner of the 
waiting-room tried to sleep. Knowing 
that he looked like a suspicious character, 
he began to feel like one. Still, thus far 
in his own experience, he felt no regret, 
save a sharp pang at the thought of the 
shock of his suicide (he already thought 
of it as Ais suicide), to his sister, Mrs. 
Bowen. Dear, pretty, careless little 
Susie would almost break her heart 
over it. True, she was thoughtless and 
improvident, and her extravagance had 
been the means of leading her husband 
into dishonorable risks, and when there 
had been high words between the two 
men, in her presence, that evening at 
dinner, she had sided with her husband, 
and was bitter and sarcastic upon her 
brother, throwing the entire blame upon 
him ; but, she was his sister, his only 
near relative, and with all her feminine 
faults, was very near to him, as he to 
her. He knew now, thinking it over, 
that she would be frightfully afflicted 
for a short time, and reproach herself, 
and hug her darling little boy, Ward, 
his namesake, to her heart, and drop 
burning tears on his golden curls. 
However, she had a husband and 
child; she would soon forget the lost 
brother. 

There was another idea over which 
the young man brooded, which gave 
him a feeling of absolute joy. It was 
not a pure joy, but of that bitter, un- 
healthy kind, of which human nature 
becomes capable when some injustice 
has turned its honey into gall. If he 
returned to the city, he would watch 
Maud Arnold. Arnold was a traitor’s 
name, and he should have known it from 
the first! His eye should be often upon 
her when she knew it not. He would 
mark what manner of man would be 
her next choice. Doubtless it would be 
that contemptible scion of chivalry, Ran- 
dolph. Women were all selfish, even his 
own sister Susie; and because this Bal- 
timorean had been introduced to her 
with a grand flourish of social trumpets, 
Maud had become greedy for an excuse 
to break with him/ He could see just 
how the thing had worked. She had 








heard some rumor of the coming failure, 
perhaps of the abused credit, and had 
seized the opportunity to break the tie 
which bound her to a man poor and dis. 
graced. She would run no risk in doing 
so, of failing of a better suitor, for jt 
was evident to all concerned, that Mr 
Reginald Randolph was infatuated with 
her. All women were selfish triflers, 
looking out with a sharp eye for the 
best bargain, and an unlimited supply of 
future dress-goods; and yet, he had 
thought Maud of a nobler quality, 
Yes! he had not loved her for her beauty, 
delicate and proud as it was; nor for 
her girlish charm of manner, her accom- 
plishments, her pretty dresses and ele- 
gant surroundings. These were all well, 
and belonged to her as a matter of right; 
but he had believed her of a nature as 
passionate as his own, finer, more ex- 
alted, to which love could come but 
once, to awaken and develop all the pos- 
sibilities of sense, soul and spirit. That 
she moved in a fashionable world, whose 
aims were beneath her own, and that 
she graced it by her loveliness, while 
yet she shone above it like a star—with 
fancies like these he had delighted to re- 
gard her. He had gazed into her eyes, 
until in their dark blue depths he had 
beheld heaven itself,and had resolved to 
purify himself for this sweet compan- 
ionship. Maud! Maud! if it had been 
any one but er, he should have expected 
it! What a fool he had been! Be- 
cause he desired to see perfection in her, 
he believed that she possessed it. Well, 
his pride wanted humbling, no doubt, 
and, God knew, it was humbled enough. 
The note and the ring made a burning 
spot over his heart, but all the rest of 
his body was cold as ice. Such thoughts 
were not conducive to sleep, and he 
heard each quarter as it was struck by 
the city bell. 

Our hero was never more self-deceived 
than when he said to himself that his 
pride was humbled: it was never more 
fierce and intractable than at that very 
moment. It was pride which had driven 
him into this curious isolation, while 
jealousy gnawed at his vitals, he ignoring 
the pain, and cheating himself into 
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believing that he was amused with his 
experiment. 

Even in the midst of these engrossing 
passions, his nice sense of personal ex- 
clusiveness made him loathe the touch of 
the strangely-borrowed garments. He 
knew not what of foulness or disease 
might cling to them. The coat did not 
fit him well, and there was about it an 
odor of drugs. When there was no one 
to observe, he took off his hat and ex- 
amined it, as well as he could by the 
turned-down light. It seemed clean and 
decent enough ; there was no name in 
it, save that of the maker. 

Presently he began to feel a curiosity 
about this unknown wretch, in whose 
garments he was disporting ; he pitied 
him, even to tears; he would like to 
know if he left wife or child ; for, if so, 
he felt the impulse to aid them, could 
he find them out. 

Overcoming, as much as possible, his 
distaste to a closer contact with the coat, 
he felt, in all its pockets, for some clue 
to the identity of the suicide. His 
search resulted in nothing, excepting. a 
half-emptied bottle of Jaudanum. Not 
a scrap of paper, no card, purse, hand- 
kerchief—only the bottle of Lethe. 

Two men, that night, had passed, each 
from their little stage of action—one to 
that future from which we need seek to 
know no more of him—that “bourne 
from whence no traveler returns ”—the 
other to enact a new tragedy or comedy, 
as the fates should dictate, on a new 
arena, not that of the immortals. 

We need not detail, step by step, how 
he got back to the city without recogni- 
tion, how he took obscure lodgings from 
which, for many days, he dared to ven- 
ture only at night, and how he succeeded 
in considerably changing his personal 
appearance, by darkening his hair and 
complexion, and allowing his beard to 
grow over his face at will. 

The money he had with him enabled 
him to pay his way, and, though, doubt- 
less, observed with some suspicion on 
aecount of his want of employment, and 
keeping his room through the day, he 
was charitably supposed to be nothing 

more than some gambler, or forger, 








hiding from the detectives; and as he 
had chosen lodgings purposely disrepu- 
table, so long as he paid, the mistress 
was not disposed to “ peach.” Not even 
when his likeness appeared (an excellent 
caricature) in the pictorial weeklies, was 
he ever associated in the least with it. 
His occupation, during those dreary days 
of confinement, was reading what was 
said about himself and his family, and 
sneering at the weakness of human na- 
ture, (without applying his homilies to 
himself!) This kind of life soon grew 
too tiresome to be endured. As le was 
now a bitter condemner of fashionable 
society, aud the ways and morals of the 
rich, he resolved to identify himself with 
the working-class—to become a bona fide 
toiler, earning his daily bread by the 
sweat of his brow, mingling with honest 
workers, and doing his best in a sphere 
of life as far as possible removed from 
former influences. Now came into use 
that skill which he had acquired, while 
abroad, as a worker in fine cabinet-work. 
During the two years which he spent, 
with his sister, in Paris, he had devoted 
many of his idle hours to mastering a 
trade. This was partly owing toa great 
taste which he had for that kind of 
labor, and also to a theory of his that 
every man, however independent, should 
provide himself against contingencies by 
learning a trade. Susie had laughed 
and scolded ; but he had persevered in 
his idea, until, with much pleasant tri- 
umph, he had presented her with some 
exquisite specimens of his workmanship. 
Therefore, being already fitted for this 
calling, he naturally chose that of a 
cabinet-maker. He used to have a rep- 
utation among his friends, as an artist of 
no mean powers, and, by adding beauti- 
ful little pictures to the other fine finish- 
ing of his handiwork, he rendered it 
more costly and desirable. By the time 
when he applied to Smith & Co., as re- 
lated, the unchecked growth of hair and 
beard, with the change in their color, 
the difference in the style of his dress, 
and such other artifices as he could 
adopt, rendered him tolerably secure 
against casual recognition. 

Much of his life for the succeeding 
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fifteen months already is in narrative. 
He quietly pursued his calling, only dis- 
turbed by the necessity for great’ watch- 
fulness in avoiding former acquaintances 
—and by a restless longing and jeal- 
ousy, which all his pride and anger 
could not stifle, which led him to haunt 
the vicinity of Maud’s home. He said 
to himself that he was indifferent to her, 
yet he would linger for hours in the 
square to obtain a glimpse of her at the 
window, or alighting from the carriage 
on her return from some evening amuse- 
ment. The same feelings induced him 
to observe sharply the habits and doings 
of the man whom he supposed would 
shortly marry Miss Arnold ; and, in this 
manner, he became aware that he was a 
gambler, and that he was deceiving the 
circle of his New York friends. Now, 
although Ward persuaded himself that 
he despised Maud, he could not think of 
allowing her to marry a man of that 
character without fair warning. 

When the Arnolds went to Newport, 
after they had been absent a few weeks, 
his uncontrollable impulses got the bet- 
ter of him, and he too took a short holi- 
day of a fortnight, going up to Newport 
as a sailor, and hanging about the beach, 
where he could obtain daily glimpses of 
Maud. Here, on being a witness of the 
scene between her and Randolph, he first 
began to suspect that Maud did not favor 
the southerner’s attentions. 

That fall and winter some other cir- 
cumstances gave him a hint of the rea- 
son which had induced her to send him 
that note, breaking their engagement. 
Once with the clue in his hand, he fol- 
lowed it up with steady persistency. 
Maud’s exclamation, when she recogniz- 
ed him at the skating carnival, helped 
him materially to his conclusions ; but it 
was not until after Antoinette Sevigne 
went to Mrs. Farwell’s to board that he 
obtained the whole story of the misrepre- 
sentations she had made to Miss Ar- 
nold. 

He had known Antoinette in Paris, 
where he was fond of her, and kind to 
her, as a brilliant child, while he did 
many favors for her poor old father, a 
musician of much talent, but impoverish- 








ed and unhappy. The old man died 
shortly after the Tunnecliffes’ return to 
America ; his daughter came over, first 
to Baltimore, then to New York; but he 
did not know of her presence in the 
city. It seems that Randolph was better 
acquainted with her, and when he saw 
that his rival had been successful in hig 
suit, one of the first of his many disgrace. 
ful plots, in his determination to break 
up the match, was to bribe his pretty 
French cousin (who had told him of 
their former acquaintance) to undertake 
the part which she acted with such 
spirit. He had obtained a carte de visite 
of young Tunnecliffe, from which a 
larger copy had been taken on enamel, 
painted, and inclosed in a gold locket. 
Antoinette, who evidently always had 
cherished a passion for Ward, and who 
was fiercely jealous of Miss Arnold, 
entered willingly into the deception. 

It was doubtless his resemblance to 
himself, which, unknown to her, led her 
afterward into such an attachment to 
Duncan, whom she only believed to be 
what he appeared. 

Ward, sitting on the sofain the sunlit 
parlor, holding Maud’s hand in his own, 
and telling all this rapidly to Mrs. and 
Miss Arnold, was very effective in those 
passages where he dwelt on his great 
love for Maud, which he had fought 
against in vain; he laughed at his at- 
tempts at self-deception, when he had 
persuaded himself that it was dislike, 
and not the strongest jealousy, which 
had led him to keep such watch over 
her. The mother quite gave way to 
tears, and his own eyes were not dry, 
when he spoke of the effect upon him, 
when he heard of Maud’s illness, of her 
constant love for him, and that her friends 
doubted her sanity because she asserted 
her belief that he was alive. 

“T felt that I must run like a mad- 
man, storm the door, burst in upon you 
all and avow the truth. But the knowl- 
edge of her frail health warned me 
against such a shock. I knew that I 
must proceed more cautiously. More- 
over, something was due to the friends 
whom I had deceived; I once had 
brought them very conspicuously before 
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‘the public ; I did not wish to act the farce 
over. - I thought the best and most dis- 
creet way was to have the dénouement in 
a foreign land—to allow rumors to reach 
our friends by degrees ; and by the time 
Maud and I were married, and had com- 
pleted our wedding-tour through Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Italy, and were 
once more back in New York, the buzz 
of gossip would have subsided, and we 
could be happy in peace.” 

He looked into Maud’s face as he 
uttered the last bold sentence, and was 
not displeased at the blush which over- 
spread it. By this time, Mr. Arnold 
had succeeded in allaying the hunger re- 
maining after a hasty breakfast at a sta- 
tion, and was ready with his part of the 
explanation : 

“TI received a letter from Mr. Bowen, 
as I have already stated to Ward, giving 
some singular information which would 
have rendered me certain that David 
Duncan was a dangerous impostor, had 
not a little fact in the postscript taken 
strong possession of my mind. I well 
recollected a conversation I once held 
with Ward, about the time his attentions 
to our daughter were growing marked, 
in which he ayowed_his belief that every 
healthy young man ought to learn a 
trade, no matter how fine his education 
or how brilliant his prospects, and stat- 
ing that he had carried his belief into 
practice. ‘I am as good a cabinet-ma- 
ker as there is in the land, he said, 
laughing. While I admired his princi- 
ples, I could hardly consent to them, for 
I am, as you know, a little prejudiced 
in favor of the nobility of leisure and 
culture ; but, no matter about my ideas 
at this time. When I read the para- 
graph, this conversation returned to me, 
and along with it a return of the sudden 
conviction I had felt, when I met a cer- 
tain young man at my banker’s in Paris. 
I did not attempt to explain to -myself 
why he should be masquerading in this 
fashion; I only said,‘ It is Ward, after 
all, and I’m resolved to find him within 
a week.” Whether I should thank him 
for the trouble he had made us, cut his 
acquaintance, or forgive him, I did not 
attempt to decide; the first thing was, 





to see him and hear him, and leave the 
rest to fate. I started for Paris with 
this determination. On the morning 
after my arrival I went to Munro’s to 
ascertain if the name of David Duncan 
was still upon their books, when, whom 
should I see, looking over the files of 
New York journals, but the very man I 
was after? I went and stood near him, 
without speaking, attentively scrutinizing 
him. He did not perceive me for some 
moments. I was convinced of Ward's 
existence, and that I saw him before 
me; however, I thought I would notice 
what effect his sudden discovery of my 
presence would produce. Presently he 
looked up. I met his eye, but gave no 
sign. A flash of joy shone over his 
face, not at all like the look of guilt; he 
sprung toward me, grasped my band, 
made two or three efforts to speak be- 
fore he succeeded in saying, ‘ How for- 
tunate! I have looked for you until I 
gave up in despair. Only give me an 
hour, Mr. Arnold, and I will explain 
myself’—and I drew his arm within 
mine, walked out with him to a restau- 
rant, called for dinner, and gave him the 
hour he asked for. He might have made 
out a better case, but, also, he might 
have made out a worse one. Suffice it, 
that I gave him permission to amend 
his ways. Then, as I had an appoint- 
ment with St. Bernard, I was obliged 
to meet that gentleman and explain to 
him why his suit must be abruptly ter- 
minated. He behaved well—was glad 
that Mademoiselle Arnold was to be 
restored to happiness, (for my part, I 
should like him better for a son-in-law 
than this romantic runaway,) but, girls 
will have their way. Don’t pout, Maud 
—St. Bernard behaved most creditably, 
and endeavored to conceal his disap- 
pointment. I shall always like and ad- 
mire him. 

“ Then, to finish up the business, as I 
was walking, next day, with Ward—who 
was impatiently waiting for me to attend 
to some affairs of my own before leaving 
Paris—I encountered Randolph. He 
turned a sickly green when he saw who 
was my companion, and was passing on 
with a bow, when I detained him a 
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moment. ‘Sir, I said, ‘I have a letter 
from Mr. Bowen. Your French cousin 
has betrayed you. I do myself the jus- 
tice to bring our acquaintance to a close.’ 
He had a very unpleasant expression, 
but did not make any answer.” 

“ Yesterday was one of the longest 
days of my life,’ said Ward, when Mr. 
Arnold closed his narration. “I per- 
suaded your futher to take the night- 
train, and he put himself to that discom- 
fort to oblige me. So here we are, this 
morning, and may this be the last of our 
melodrama.” 

“T think, myself,” said Mr. Arnold, 
half angry and half rejoiced, “ that the 
sooner you make an end of so foolish a 
play the better. Let the last scene be a 
wedding, of course—last scenes always 
are! Maud, I'll give you five thousand 
francs to go out and buy the dress and 
vail—and give you a week to get them 
made up. I'm tired of this.” 

“Let us go back to Paris, then, at 
once,” cried Ward, growing wonderfully 
animated. “ Let Marie bring the bon- 
nets and shawls. There will bea return 
train this afternoon. Poor Susie! I 
wish she were here to go with us. She 
likes shopping better than any other 
earthly employment—she would be so 
delighted, little darling !” 

“T think to-morrow will be quite soon 
enough for our expedition,’ answered 
the mother. 

“ Nay, Ward, you have not done Su- 
sie justice,’ said Maud, gravely; “ she 
has been very sad about you; and she 
will be the happiest woman on the face 
of the earth when she hears of your 
safety. Only, we must be very cautious 
in breaking the good tidings.” 

“ Yes, yes, I will see to that,” remorse- 
fully; “it was a shame, I know. My 
whole course has been absurd. But, I 
can not change it by repentance. I will 
write to Bowen, and he will tell Susie 
all. The shock won’t hurt him any! 
except the grief he will feel at giving 
up that oil-stock. I’m afraid he and I 





will never coalesce. I would rather 
thrash him than shake hands with him! | 
However, for Susie’s sake I shall restrain 

myself. Dear Susie! You'll help me | 





buy a shawl for her, will you not, Mrs; 
Arnold ?” 

“Don’t melt into air in my absence,” 
said Maud, looking back and laughing 
as she went for her wraps, for he had 
asked her to walk with him by the sea, 

“No danger of that. My old self 
fits me too well for me to forsake it 
again. I’m better satisfied with myself 
than I deserve to be.” 

How delightful that walk on the shore 
proved—how unaccountably it was pro- 
longed—-what a new blue there was in 
the sky, and new meaning in the whis- 
per of the ocean as it melted at their 
feet, youth, love and happiness alone can 
understand. Only one shadow fell across 
the brightness of that perfect day, for 
Maud ; and that was the thought of St. 
Bernard, alone and wretched, in Paris. 

Poor St. Bernard! The light of this 
bright star of the occident had shone 
upon his dreams only long enough to 
reveal to him the possibilities of his own 
nature. All was dark to him now; but 
—he was a Frenchman, and, therefore, 
it may be inferred, a philosopher. Let 
us hope that he consoled himself after 
the manner of a true Parisian. 

The next day there was a shopping 
expedition to la belle Paris; but the Ar- 
nolds were too much pleased with their 
sea-shore residence to desert it, and there 
all the preparations for the marriage 
were made, and there it took place, not 
a month later, in sight and hearing of 
the eternal sea, whose monotone of mu- 
sic ran on under the lighter melody of 
jey. St. Bernard, chivalrous as any 
knight of olden time, did not refuse to 
be present at the wedding. His face 
was a little pale as he wished the-bride 
a happy future, but he did not “mope” 
or look pensive. On the contrary, he 
exerted himself to make the occasion a 
merry one ; and Mrs. Arnold, in her ad- 
miration of his conduct, assured him 
that if he would visit her, in America, 
she would find him a bride quite as lov- 
able as the one he had lost. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Tunnecliffe arrived 
home, in the autumn, Mrs. Bowen was 
quite prepared for the occasion, and gave 
the fullest scope to inquiry and explana- 
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tion, by having a magnificent party, and 
telling every body all about her brother’s 
running away in a fit of ill humor. 
“The world” thought he had, all this 
time, been in Paris, and that Maud had 
met him there by chance; and as he 
was more interesting than ever, and 
seemed to have plenty of money, the 
past was politely ignored. Mr. Bowen 
made the best of what he could not 
help, warmly welcomed his former part- 
ner, and requested his gratitude for the 
admirable manner in which he had 
managed Ward's property in the latter’s 
absence! As for the other conspirators, 
they vanished from the scene, and were 
wise enough not again to appear upon it. 


Mrs. M. V. Victor. 





AMOR VINCIT. 


ANTALIZING weakness! 
Spell-bound—0O, for shame !— 
By a pair of blue eyes 
Lit by love’s bright flame ! 


How should I be stricken 
By two love-lit eyes? 
I, so philosophic, 
I, so wondrous wise ? 


I, by pride elated, 
Never dreamt, O no! 
That a woman’s fancy 
Could my will subdue. 


I to care for woman ! 
Who the sex abhorred ; 
Wondered what was in them 
That could be adored : 


Took them for pert triflers ; 
Painted butterflies ; 

Giddy laughters ; mock-heroic, 
Empty entities : 


Laughed at tender glances, 
Sneered at heaving sighs, 

Looked on declarations 
But as gilded lies : 


Watched the gaudy shadows 
In my stoic pride: 

Smiled at their endeavors 
Empty heads to hide. 





Heartiest welcome smile they 
On the rich man’s son ; 
Noses turn up at him 
When the play is done. 


Pledging at the altar 

Love that knows no dearth ; 
Making of the fireside 

But a hell on earth— 


Woman !—I have called her 
Quintessence of ill— 
Taken to our bosoms 
But to turn and kill ; 


Golden, roseate apple, 
Core but poisoned ash ; 

Hollow, heartless nothing, 
Born to lies and flash. 


I had watched the mother 
School her bright-eyed girl 

How to lace her bodice, 
How adjust a curl. 


She, a willing pupil, 
Scarcely needeth art ; 
Mother Nature’s taught her 
Well to play her part. 


And I thought that never 
Girl would be to me 
More than painted picture, 

Pretty, true, to sec! 


Vase of Nature’s carving, 
Wondrous piece of art, 

Study for a sculptor, 
Thing without a heart! 


And yet two tiny feet, 
Pattering along, 

Cause my heart to beat like 
Drum in battle’s throng. 


Magnet ne’er was pole-witched 
More than witched am I 
By the mellow luster 
Of a beaming eye. 


And I would not give my 
Love for all the loves 

Ever turned half crazy 
Wiser heads than Jove’s. 


~s Henry Austin. 
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NEW ENGLANDISMS. 





VA * om 
Mareeetee le; 


THE MEMORIAL QUILT. 


HAT raisings were to the husband- 
man, huskings to the boys and girls, 
just flowering into robust life, apple-bees, 
and paring-bees, and quiltings were to the 
women folk. They were contributions 
of kindness and help, between families and 
neighborhoods throughout all New En- 
gland, just when they were most wanted. 
“Come, hun-now, there—/un-now !” 
shouted Uncle Josh Larrabee, in the 
midst of a terrible chattering on the 
door-step, in the front yard, and at all 
the open windows of the best room; 
“what the plague is in the wind, now ? 
What’s the towse? I kind o’ consate 
there’s a town-meetin’ somewhere—jest 
back o’ the porch ; or may be somebody’s 
left the bars down and 4il the cattle and 
bossies have got loose—the hull tote on 
’em.” = 





“You git along, you great Jummakin, 
Diah Grover,” cried somebody in a very 
shrill voice, from the garret-window; 
“Jet them gals alone, I tell you! and go 
right away over to neighbor Trip’s, and 
tell her she was the last person that had 
the quiltin’-frames, and we shall want ’em 
to-morrow, and must have ’em, dead or 
alive.” 

“Yes, aunty; but if they shouldn't 
be there ?” 

“Well, then, go till you find ’em; 
they must be somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood, and we've got no time to 
lose.” 

“ Confound the quiltin’-frames !” yerk- 
ed out Uncle Joshua, in a,somewhat low- 
er key, and without looking up. ‘“ Once 
a year we have to go through with all 
this plaguy uproar, jess’cause your Aunt 
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Nabby, she can’t make up her mind to 
own a pair vo’ quiltin’-frames—” 


“Why should I? Didn’tI try it for. 


a dozen years, arter we fust went to 
housekeepin’, and wa’n’t they allers out 
o’ the way, and out of repair, too, when 
they were wanted ?” 

“For my own part,” muttered Uncle 
Joshua, “ I must say I hate all these 
partnerships, and ¢hzs in particular.” 

“ Why, uncle? What do you mean ?” 
said a bright-eyed, red-lipped, giggling 
girl, leaning half-way out of the window, 
with hair all flowing loose, and her 
slip all open behind; and glancing up 
at Aunt Nabby, who shook her finger 
at the old man, as if not more than 
half in earnest, though her voice, ow- 
ing to the state of the weather, per- 
haps, was preternaturally sharp and 
shrill. 

“If I could have my way,” continued 
the old gentleman, trying to sneak round 
the corner, as he finished off what was 
meant for the last word, “ I’d have a pair 
o’ quiltin’-frames o’ my own afore I'd 
sleep, and then I’d neither borrow nor 
lend.” 

“He, he,he! Wal done, father ; puts 
me in mind of old Marm Powell.” 

“You shet up! you Silas, or you'll 
buy the rabbits, afore you know which 
end’s uppermost,” said the old man. 

“ Yes, father !” 

“No, no, Silas—not till you explain 
yourself,” added his mother. “ What 
did you mean, sarse-box, by what you 
said about Marm Powell? Can’t you 
speak up ?” 

“ Yes, mother, if you’ll only keep dad 
out o’ my hair”—jumping away from 
his father’s uplifted hand, as he spoke, 
and winking at Cynthia, who had just 
withdrawn her white shoulders from the 
window and was now standing within 
the shadow, surrounded by half a score 
of neighbors and playmates. 

“Wal, Marm Powell,” said Silas, “‘ she 
used to live by borrowin’, and most of 
her neighbors’ tubs was never to home 
when they was wanted; and so, at last, 
she got a flour-barrel, or a lime-cask, I 
forget which, and sawed it in two, and 
then she went about makin’ her brags, 








that now she’d got tubs of her own, and 
would neither borrow nor lend.” 

The old man laughed, in spite of him- 
self, and so did Aunt Nabby, and so did 
Cynthia and the others, but in such a 
way as to show that, while they caught 
the idea, it was rather for “ home con- 
sumption,” where they might talk over 
the whole affair by themselves, without 
bothering the neighbors and copart- 
ners. 

But the quilting-frames were found at 
last, and among strangers, who had never 
contributed a cent, either for purchase or 
repairs, three or four miles from the 
neighborhood where they belonged. They 
were brought home, with abundance of 
rejoicing. On the morrow, the quilt 
was in, and stretched upon chairs, and 
no less than ten middle-aged women, 
married and unmarried (and all famous 
gossips in their way, and far from being 
ill-natured, though most of them had 
sharp voices and talked in a very high 
key), gathered about the frame. Soon 
all were as busy as bees, and all chutter- 
ing together, like sparrows on the house- 
tops, in pleasant weather, all chirping 
and twittering as for dear life; and oc- 
casionally, though not often, letting off a 
word or two of scandal, by way of sea- 
soning, perhaps, for they lowered their 
voices to a whisper sometimes, and some- 
times looked about them, as if afraid of 
being overheard. 

After a while, as it drew toward the 
hour for tea, the shadow of a great elm 
that overhung the doorway darkened the 
whole front yard, and began to creep over 
them like a spirit. The young people, 
who were not to be trusted with quilting, 
had gone off to the hay-mow and the 
threshing-floor ; a silence like that of a 
hallowed Sabbath eve had taken posses- 
sion of the whole company; there was 
something almost awful in the stately 
bearing of their enormous old-fashioned 
caps of the latest Revolutionary type. 
They began to talk about the war, and 
Valley Forge, and the Hampshire Grants, 
and Ticonderoga, and the siege of Boston, 
and the retreat through the “ Jarseys.” 

And then, after Aunt Raehel had rest- 
ed her right forefinger upon half a dozen 
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patches of calico, chintz and copperplate, 
in succession, giving the history of each, 
they began to talk about young Edward 
Leighton, who had been with Harry Lee 
—Light-horse Harry—through the last 
year of the war, and was seriously 
wounded in a cavalry charge, and was 
expected home, partly to undergo an 
operation (for they had no surgical in- 
struments in the army worth mentioning), 
and partly to collect supplies, clothing, 
blankets, ete., ete., for the poor fellows 
he had left. behind, that they might be 
prepared for the coming winter. It ap- 
peared, too, from what was said by one 
of the mothers in Israel, that young 
Leighton was on the point of being mar- 
ried when he took the field; that he had 
been greatly distinguished, and that 
Washington, who had just got rid of 
Aaron Burr, had signified his intention 
of taking the Green-Mountain boy into 
his “ family,” side by side with Hamil- 
ton, as soon as he should be reported 
fit for duty. 

“ Yes indeed !” exclaimed another, and 
then it came out, by little and little, that, 
after the wedding-day was fixed, Lucy 
Hepworth, for that was the name of the 
brave girl, was the first to buckle on his 
sword and bid “up and away!” when 
the revolutionary trump was _ heard, 
sounding through all the dim solitudes, 
and along the rocky battlements of New 
Hampshire, like that of the archangel 
summoning a people to ° judgment; 
and now she was wasting away to a 
shadow, and pale as death. Twice had 
she given up her school, and tried to 
reach the camp, after hearing a rumor, 
which died away of itself, at last, that 
his left arm had been shattered in a cav- 
alry charge—that he had been taken pris- 
oner, and sent to the hospital, and then 
to that horrible place, the Jersey prison- 
ship, from which it was reported that he 
had escaped by throwing himself over- 
board, and swimming ashore, with a 
shower of bullets rattling about him like 
summer hail. 

The quilt was for that warm-hearted, 
generous girl, it appeared. They had no 
surprise-partigs in that day, and marriage 
gifts were substantial and useful, rather 








than showy, betokening foresight and 
neighborly thrifi—such as home-made 
blankets, pillow-cases and coverlets, 
wooden bowls, tin dippers and cradles 
—and baby-clothes. 

“Let us make it a memorial quilt.” 
suggested Aunt Rachel. 

“A memorial quilt! What’s that? 
What’s a memorial quilt? Jess like 
Aunt Rachel!” exclaimed half a dozen 
voices in a breath. 

“Can’t we make it a history of the 
neighborhood ?” continued the good- 
natured spinster, touching one of the lit- 
tle squares with her dainty forefinger. 
“ Now, there’s a pattern I remember; 
see what a delicate purple sprig that is. 
Well, that was the frock little baby Nash 
was buried in.” 

“ Baby Nash! Buried ?” 

“ Why no, not exactly buried, but she 
was laid out in it, and she came to life 
in it, and I saw it on her when we heard 
the screaming, and saw her sitting up in 
the coffin and playing with the flowers. 
Poor little Bessie!’ wiping her eyes and 
adjusting her spectacles with both hands ; 
“it would have been better for her, per- 
haps, if she had not come back to 
life.” 

“ Why so, aunty?” But aunty didn’t 
answer. She seemed to be choking. 

“ Because they do say’t she up and 
married that air old Seth Jones,” added 
Marm Pettingill, “jess for to spite Ned 
Thornton, arter he broke his oath about 
goin’ to the tavern, and then she died, 
arter all, of a broken heart. Poor Bes- 
sie !” 

“The good-for-nothin’, meachin’ fel- 
ler! No sprawl in him. I allers said 
so, though he was a Thornton,” added 
Ruth Snow. “I kind o’ consate he’s 
got his come-ups at last, for he’s got to 
be a town charge now.” 

“T was with neighbor Nash when she 
bought the calico for Bessie,” continued 
Aunt Rachel. “ She bought it of old Cap- 
tain Rogers. It was a real London print, 
and full nine-eighths wide, if *twas an 
inch.” 

“ Why, how you talk! Nine-eighths 
wide? Oh, my!” 

“ As true as you’re alive; and cost 
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four-and-tenpence a yard, cash on the 
nail.” 

“The land! You don’t say so!” 

“ Yes, indeed; while the best rye-an’- 
indian cloth we could make, they would 
n't allow more’n a shillin’ a yard for, 
pay out o’ the shop.” 

“Rye-an’-indian cloth? What the 
plague is that, I should be glad to 
know ?” 

“ What, Susie, you never hearn tell 
of rye-an’-indian cloth? Dear suzz! 
Why, its made of cotton and linen— 
what we call homespun shirting here- 
abouts.” 

“ And that—I declare I seem to re- 
member that, neighbor Snow,” said Miss 
Pettingill, the mother of thirteen chil- 
dren, most of ‘em boys and girls; 
“wasn’t that flowered chintz the wed- 
din’-gown of Mary Hale, ’t lives away 
off there in Virginny, somewhere, with 
a whole plantation o’ niggers to do her 
chores for her ?” 

“ And this, too ?” asked another. “I’m 
sure I’ve seen that somewhere.” 

“To be sure you have, cousin Lucy! 
That’s a piece o’ the gown ole Master 
Moody gin his hired girl, for swearin’ 
about the will they wanted to break ; bat 
she had to pay for it, dear enough, too, 
after they found ’em out.” 

“Wal, I declare!” squeaked the min- 
ister’s wife, one of the pleasantest old 


creatures you ever saw, with a voice’ 


that went through and through you, 
and a cap -like that you see on the 
death’s-head moth, which seemed to be 
staring at every body, while she sat lean- 
ing a little forward at the further end of 
the table, with her hands pressed to- 
gether, as if she were about to ask a bless- 
ing, when, if the truth were known, she 
was only trying to thread a needle, with 
no eye to it. “Wal,I declare! Idon’t 
believe there’s a single inch o’ calico in 
the whole of this quilt, without a history, 
enough to make us all cry our eyes out, 
if we only knew the truth.” 

“Or laugh ourselves into hysterics,” 


whispered little Eunice Howe, with a. 


mellifluous chuckle, such as only good- 
natured, corn-fed girls are capable of. 
“Why! if here ain’t a piece of Sally 











Chute’s famous gown, that she wore 
when they made her set on the gallows 
for not tellin’ the overseers that she was 
goin’ to have a baby, when it’s fifty to 
one she wasn’t, poor thing !” 

“ But she’s well enough off now—mar- 
ried to Squire Smith’s boy, and goin’ to 
have the homestead, they say.” 

And so they went on, with patch after 
patch, from gran’mother’s old loose gown, 
to the last baby’s last frock, until it was 
agreed that Aunt Rachel, or Aunt Lucy, 
or that little tor-mented Cinthy Pray 
should write it all out for the school- 
marm, and send it to her with the ~-me- 
morial quilt, to begin housekeeping. 


THE APPLE-BEE, 


“ But the gals—they, too, must havea 
frolic; and who knows but we may have 
Leighton with us afore we git through ?” 
said Uncle Joshua, with a hitch of the 
left shoulder, as if his “ gallowses” were 
slipping off, and a wink that nobody took 
any notice of, though he tried it on, for 
two or three days, with every body he 
saw. 

And so, in the hope that. poor Lucy 
Hepworth might be persuaded to join 
them, ali the substantial unmarried 
women got together, and putting Uncle 
Joshua in the chair, with his wolf-skin 
cap and enormous shirt-ruffles, flaring 
right and left so as to attract every body's 
attention, they went to work with bas- 
keis of sound, healthy-looking apples be- 
tween every two or three of the party, 
and began to pare away like all possess- 
ed. But, there were no beaux, and no- 
body thought of asking why, till they 
had pared and sliced apples enough to 
festoon all the windows, the hanging 
shelves, and the whole front of the house ; 
when, upon being questioned, the old 
man said there were too many red ap- 
ples ; he couldn’t afford to. have so much 
time wasted in frolicking and romping, 
and, as for the kissing, he had made up 
his mind—wiping his lips. with his cuff 
—to do all that for himself! And then, 
wasn’t there a plenty of rough and tum- 
ble! after which the boys who had been 
waiting over the way—@aot more than 
half a mile off—for the “ skunk’s horn,” 
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as they called the conch-shell, to be 
sounded, came trooping in by twos and 
threes. 

“ Kissin’ all over, boys. Now choose 
your partners—now for it! Tumble up; 
ladies !” shouted Uncle Joshua. “ Here’s 
Nigger Joe with his fiddle !” 

To look at these young women, after 
they had pushed aside their baskets, and 
milk-pans, and bread-trays, piled up with 
cored apples, and quarters neatly strung 
upon threads for drying, and began to 
take their places for a downright old- 
fashioned country dance—not contra- 
dance—you would never suppose them 
to be the same sober-sided, substantial 
creatures, with closely-packed hair, high 
combs and serious faces, you might have 
seen so busy over the apple-baskets. 

The white-sanded floor had been 
swept and garnished ; the latest herring- 
bone pattern had been resuscitated with 
a hemlock broom of the largest size. 








The parings had all been gathered up, 
and some of the longest and best (which, 
when flung over the head backward, had 
fallen behind the party seeking to know 
her fate, in the shape of a letter) were care- 
fully laid away for after-consultation ; for 
some were believed to be among the 
clearest foretelling ever heard of. 

All arranged, the boisterous and hard- 
faced with the good-natured and frolic- 
some, the middle-aged of both sexes with 
the youngest that could be gathered from 
the neighborhood, Uncle Joe struck up 
Fisher’s hornpipe, accompanied by a 
double-shuffle of his own, as he sat in 
the corner on a family dye-pot. Away 
they went, down outside! up in the mid- 
dle! cast off! right and left! balance to 
partners! set to corners! etc., etc., obe- 
dient to the voice of Uncle Joe, who had 
a habit of accommodating his employers 
with figures for the occasion, and playing 
the tune, by whatever name it might be 
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called, so that even the clumsiest might 
introduce a rigadoon, or a pigeon-wing, 
or a sliding-balance, almost any where, 
without much regard to the time. But 
the dance, after all, was Lonest and hearty, 
and even the oldest of the unmarried 
women appeared to enjoy it prodigious- 
ly, though with serious faces; while the 
younger fry, and especially the boys, 
who were fresh from the new dancing- 
school, went through the business with 
a continual shouting and laughing, oc- 
casionally disappearing at the porch door, 
as if all out of breath, and occasionally 
taking a flying leap, two or three feet in 
the air, and striking their calves together 
twice before they alighted—that being 
what their new master, who had a great 
reputation, called the “ pigeon-wing.” 

“ Ruther swelterin’ here jess now, Pel- 
tiah,” said Susie Mitchell, as they finish- 
ed off a most amazing performance at 
the foot of the dance, twenty couples in 
length, he laboring away with hands and 
feet, as if clearing a passage through 
deep snow, and she spinning and toiling 
with a sad, anxious look, and helping 
every body that went astray, with voice 
and gesture, till she dropped into a chair, 
completely “blown,” as Uncle Joshua 
declared. 

“Yes, that’s a fact, and the toddy 
seems to be gittin’ skerse.” 

“Jest look at Cinthy Pray! Seems 
to be a good deal sot up. Who’s them 
lookin’ in at the winder? I vow, if 
*tain’t one o’ the Continentals, and of, 
my! there’s another! and I do believe, 
Lizzie Peters, that was the school-marm 
we saw, when the door opened a leetle 
way ; and somebody slipped in and went 
off up-stairs, ’m a-thinkin’.” 

“ Aha! oho! that’s choice !” exclaimed 
Uncle Joe, as the nigger set down the great 
pitcher of apple-toddy, after taking two 
or three hearty swigs, while the company 
were otherwise engaged. 

“ Not so bad to take, ole feller, is it ?” 
said Deacon Furbish, who had just drop- 
ped in, he said, to see what was goin’ on. 

The nigger smacked his lips, wiped his 
mouth with his sleeve, and looked a lit- 
tle sheepish, when he saw the deacon 
had been watching him. But he said 





nothing; he only haw-haw-hawed with 
a heartiness that set every body else 
laughing. 

By the time they were through, it was 
wonderful to see the change; there was 
the minister’s wife, who had helped make 
the toddy, though she refused tu stand 
up in the dance, looking as if she were 
just out of the prayer-meeting, with her 
neat, close-fitting cap, wide lappets, and 
striped shawl; Judith Weston, the sober- 
est girl of her age to be found, just 
ready to drop; and most of the younger 
ones “all in a wash,” according to the 
testimony of Aunt Sarah. 

But, something had happened, that 
was clear. The room was put in order, 
the chairs set back; hats, caps and 
shawls were in great demand; lots of 
loosened tresses, both natural and abun- 
dant, were screwed up in the formal, stiff 
fashion, that pervaded before the dance, 
looking as if they had been carved out 
of wood, or modeled in clay. Most of 
the girls, up to the age of thirty-five, had 
hair of wonderful richness and length, 
when it was turned loose for every-day 
work, and not curled and tightened up, 
till they could hardly shut their eyes, 
and their honest, wholesome faces had 
lost all that was youthful, but not all 
that was womanly, while their prodigious 
horn combs, overtopping their smoothly 
combed “rolls,” had somewhat the air 
of a coronet, and their uncovered fronts 
gave them sometimes a boyish, and some- 
times a manly air. 

Much whispering followed, with sly 
glances at the beaux, or “ fellers,” as 
they were called by the “gals ;” and 
most of them “spoke up as peert as 
ever you see,” said Aunt Dorothy, when 
they were asked if they were engaged. 
But, something ad happened, neverthe- 
less; and while the whisperers huddled 
together in the front entry, and stood 
watching the stairway, there was a slight 
scream, a great bustle overhead, another 
in the porch below, and then the front- 
door was burst open, and two or three 
of their great, lubberiy, overgrown boys 
rushed in, calling for the school-mistress, 
and telling her that she was “ wanted 
over to Widder Molly’s, right away.” 
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“Come, come, boys ; had about enough 
o’ this! Hook on, gals, and go about 
your business, all of you, if ye know 
when ye are well off,” said Uncle Joshua, 
flinging the front-door wide open, as he 
spoke, and shoo-shooing, as they do when 
they are driving the cows to pasture, 


THE SEWING-CIRCLE. 


But, long before the week was over, 
the mystery began to leak out, by little 
and little. Preparations were in pro- 
gress at the “corner,” a village about 
four miles away, for a “ sewing-circle,” 
and that, too, on such a magnificent scale 
as had never been heard of in that part 
of the world. The squire had opened 








THE SEWING-CIRCLE. 


or is 

his new house to the members, and all 
the handsome women and pretty girls, 
far and near, had been summoned to the 
gathering, and it was even said that a 
score of gentry from the seaboard were 
engaged to come. But, for what pur- 
pose? Why so much bustle and prep- 
aration? Why did he bother with 
fashionable strangers, at such a time? 
Nobody knew; or, at least, nobody that 
lived in the neighborhood of Uncle 
Joshua and Aunt Nabby. 

But, the day came at last, and the 
squire’s new house, which had been two 
or three years under way, was literally 
crowded from garret to cellar with gig- 
gling, romping girls, and sober matrons, 
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all in their best bibs and tuckers, and all 
from the highest classes—not the hard- 
featured women, and robust, buxom girls 
who were in the habit of coming to- 
gether at the huskings and quiltings and 
apple-bees of that region, but well edu- 
cated, highly-bred gentlewomen, most of 
them, and not a few who had wintered 


_in Philadelphia with the members of 


Congress, or at New York, or Boston, 
while the British officers were on their 
good behavior, and many of our most 
beautiful women were “ carrying all be- 
fore them,” wherever they appeared. 

All was going on pleasantly enough, 
and the accumulation of bed-quilts, and 
sheets, and pillow-cases, and baby-frocks, 
and caps, and shirts, and so-forths, was 
getting prodigious, until toward sunset, 
just when they were beginning to put 
by their work till after tea, something 
did happen, sure enough, 

Groups of chatterers and whisperers, 
with bright eyes and red lips and abun- 
dant hair, either flowing loose or gathered 
up in bunches at the back of the head, 
or drooping in rich masses behind, were 
huddling about the door-steps, and along 
by the currant-bushes, while others had 
wandered off in smaller parties, or in 
pairs, toward the intervale, and others 
were clustering about the top of a distant 
hill, which overlooked the high road for 
many a mile, and appeared to be holding 
communication with somebody yet fur- 
ther off, and telegraphing to the party 
below. 

Suddenly, these operations were sus- 
pended; a cloud of dust was seen afar 
off, eddying round the base of a distant 
hill, and then there were shoutings below 
in the great gorge, the shouting of the 
captains, and the blast of a trumpet 
calling to horse / And then there were 
outcries and pistol-shots, and another 
cloud of dust broke out in the rear of 
the village, and, for a few minutes, all 
was terror and consternation, the women 
rushing out of their houses, leading or 
carrying their babies, and the men hur- 
rying off with their long rifles and pow- 
der-horns and bullet-pouches, and loading 
as they ran. The outcries grew louder 
and louder every moment, and horsemen 





were seen dashing hither and thither, in 
pairs or singly, and shouting, “ To arms! 
toarms! The toriesareupon us! Brandt 
is out! To arms!” and then disappear- 
ing altogether. 

It was a moment of terrible suspense, 
for the sound of conflict, with the neigh- 
ing of horses and the screams of the 
wounded, seemed to be just over the hill, 
and coming nearer and nearer, with every 
change of the wind. 

At last it was all over. Slowly, and 
one by one, the young mounted farmers 
appeared, a great way off; most of them 
carrying double and staggering with their 
loads, on their way to the village; and 
then it was reported that Brandt himself 
was a prisoner, and that our brave boys 
had scattered the plundering knaves right 
and left, like a whirlwind; all which— 
with a slight exception—turned out to 
be true; but who got them together? 
and who led them? 

“ Ah, that’s tellin’,” said Uncle Joshua ; 
“but may be, if you'll be good, and go 
back to the tea-table, and finish your 
work there, and then adjourn to the 
squire’s front room, you may all hear 
sumethin’ to your advantage. What say 
ye, gals? Don’t all speak at once.” 

“ What can he mean, Uncle Ichabod ?” 
said the minister’s wife. 

“ Wal—not knowin’, can’t say; for 
Tm e’en a’most tired to death, with all 
this uproar; but of one thing, I am 
pooty sure, though: some thin’s goin’ to 
happen, which nobody hereabout has 
any idee of.” 


“Oh! what is it, Uncle Ichabod! 


What is it?’ shouted half a dozen 
voices. 

“How should I know?” said Uncle 
Ichabod, turning away with a laugh you 
might have heard away up garret, or 
down cellar, so heavy was it, and so 
much to the purpose. ge 

And sure enough; no sooner was the 
company seated and at work again— 
busier than ever, and waiting somewhat 
anxiously for the particulars, which came 
dropping in, like muskét-shots from a 
retreating enemy, one after another, and 
so slowly—than they were told, on what 
seemed the best authority, that a gang 
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of marauders, under Brandt, the half-bred 
tory chief, had been set upon by a 
gathering of Continentals led by a young 
man—whom nobody knew—with his 
bridle-arm suspended in a scarf, while 
he held the reins in his teeth; that he 
literally rode through the gang of 
scoundrels, overthrew their chief, and 
brought him off, together with about a 
score of prisoners, and all this without 
losing a man, though he had two or 
three slightly wounded, while the enemy 
left four or five upon the field. And 
this had happened almost within sight 
of their windows. To work longer was 
quite impossible. To talk about any 
thing else, an outrage; and so they 
broke up their meeting, with a promise 
to come together again before long, and 
have the mystery cleared up. 

And they kept their promise; for, 
within a month, arrangements were made 
for a marriage to take place at Squire 
Peabody’s, on the very evening when 
the “ circle” were to meet. 

And now the time having arrived, and 
the company, collected from far and near, 
having assembled, let us took in upon 
them while they are at work, and see 
what will come of it. 

As you enter the large room, through 
the front parlor, you see a group of young 
women gathered about a large table, and 
all as busy as bees, while two or three 
more seem to be looking on, and listen- 
ing, and in the furthest corner, two 
young soldiers are standing up together, 
one of whom appears to be deeply en- 
gaged in a low consultation with a 
beautiful creature just flowering into 
womanhood. What can he be saying 
to her ?—it must be something out of 
the common way—for she grows deadly 
pale, and her lip trembles, and yet, some- 
how, she seems very happy and self- 


“ Well, aunty, what say you to that ?” 
asks that pretty girl on your left— 
Edith Pray—holding up her work for 
Aunt Lizzie to examine. 

“ Yes, yes, that’ll do—only,” stretch- 
ing out her hand, and pointing to part 
of the lower edge, “ wouldn’t it be well 
to whip-stitch the corners, where the 





selvyage seems to be raveling? Needn't 
be very nice about it, or, may be, you'd 
rather wait and fell the two seams to- 
gether ?” 

Behind her, stands a magnificent 
creature, of uncommonly fine propor- 
tions, waiting fur the answer to a ques- 
tion that has just been asked about 
Brandt, who was said to have been taken 
prisoner, and sent off to camp. 

“All a mistake, my dear,” says her 
next neighbor, the newly married Olive 
Carter, stopping with her hand lifted up, 
and her eyes turned toward the work 
Edith Pray is holding out, with the air 
of an experienced housekeeper, but only 
just long enough to answer. “It was 
not that wicked Brandt—but one of his 
tory officers, though Brandt was the 
ringleader.” 

“ And when are we to see that young 
man we've heard so much of?” asks 
Cynthia, without looking up from her 
work. That's she, on your right there, 
hemming what seems to be a shirt, or a 
pillow-case. 

“ All in good time; don’t be in a 
hurry. Ah! wasn’t that the minister's 
voice? §o, so!” looking toward the 
door. “ Ah, I thought so! And who 
is with him ?” 

“ Why, that’s our Rufus, aunty.” 

“You don’t say so! Why, I thought 
he was confined to his bed.” 

“ He was, till he heard of the weddin’, 
and then he said he wouldn’t miss it for 
the world. This way, Rufus.” But, 
Rufus won’t budge, whether on account 
of the women-folk, whom he would be 
obliged to face, or from unwillingness to 
hear how gallantly he had acted in the late 
skirmish, where he had a horse killed un- 
der him, and was pitched head first into 
the thick of the fight, where he lay helpless 
and bleeding, till the young stranger, 
who led them in the fray, caught him up 
into the saddle and swung him round on 
the crupper, though he had but one arm 
to do it with. 

But enough. We are now fairly in- 
troduced, and begin to feel acquainted. 
The sewing circle is in full blast; prep- 
arations are going on, silently, as they 
suppose, though we can hear the shuffling 
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of busy feet, and a continual whisper- 
ing and humming through the long entry, 
and up the stairway. 

“Come, sisters! come, ladies! Put 
by your work,” said Marm Pettingill, 
entering from the kitchen ; “ you are all 
wanted in the next room.” And then 
there followed such a hurrying hither 
and thither, and such a bustle, you 
could hardly hear yourself speak. Then, 
after a dead silence, the doors were all 
flung open, and a voice was heard from 
what seemed to be the top of the front 
stairs, though, in fact, it was only half- 
way up, saying, “ Let us pray !” 

“Goodness me!” exclaimed Cynthia, 
looking about her with a startled ex- 
pression, as if she had been betrayed or 
entrapped into “ assisting” at a funeral, 
instead of a marriage. 

Then followed a prayer, somewhat 


long, and not wholly free from repeti-. 


tions, but earnest and wholesome, and 
well fitted to solemnize the thoughts of 
all, where the preacher thanked the 
Lord for the wondrous deliverance he 
had wrought for them in the late ma- 
rauding visit of Brandt and his blood- 
thirsty savage followers. This over, the 
company were all invited into the other 
room, where they saw, standing up to- 
gether, a handsome young officer, and 
the school-mistress we have been hear- 
ing so much of, and both pale as death— 
he, from loss of blood, perhaps, for he 
still carried his arm in a sling, and had 
been seriously hurt in the affray; and 
she, poor thing, because the moment 
was at hand when all the prayers she 
had been breathing for a twelvemonth, 
ever since Edward Leighton had been 
reported first among the missing, then 
among the wounded, and then as a pris- 
soner, were about to be answered 

What wonder that her eyes filled, 
and her lips trembled, and that the 
words of the preacher, while exharting 
them both to be “constant in pray- 
er, not slothful in business, serving 
the Lord,” rung in her ears, and away 
down in the depths of her loving 
and faithful heart, like an adjuration 
from her dead mother’s grave! And 
what wonder that young Lenox, the 
Vou. IIL—28. 





dearest friend of Leighton, standing 
up with the magnificent girl we saw 
stooping over Edith Pray, is beginning 
to breathe, as if his interest in the cere- 
mony was deepening every moment; 
while under his lofty, impassioned gaze 
poor Edith begins to look troubled! 
Who knows what may come of it? 

And so Edward Leighton and Lucy 
Hepworth were married; and, notwith- 
standing the joyfulness of the occasion, 
and the crowd of romping giris and 
overgrown boys turned loose for the 
evening, the lashes of a good many who 
had long known them both were heavy 
with tears. 

Let me add, that, upon further in- 
quiry, I was told that Leighton had 
been dispatched on recruiting service to 
a neighborhood where it was believed a 
troop of light-horsemen might be raised ; 
that he had succeeded in getting together 
about sixty, whom he was exercising at 
a village near the borders of New York ; 
that, one day, having understood that 
the “accursed Brandt,” as they called 
the destroyer of Wyoming, was astir, he 
determined to watch his movements, 
and, if possible, to cut him off, should 
he venture beyond the “ New Hamp- 
shire Grants ;” the result of which deter-- 
mination I have here narrated. 

John Neat. 
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6¢ A H, me!” I heard a merry child, 

exhausted with play, exclaim in 
his efforts to get breath. The simple 
ejaculation recalled to my mind one, 
long in his grave, whom I always re- 
garded with a forbearing pity as one 
never fully grown—a sort of irresponsi- 
ble child, to whom years came, but 
never manhood. Rufus W. Griswold 
used often to relieve his mind in a sort 
of lackadaisical way with the ejacula~ 
tion, “ah, me,” as if he could never well 
make out what it all meant—as if the: 
external world were a sort of vast 
jumble, a muddle—past comprehenr 
sion. 
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I remember we children would some- 
times declare if we lived to have a house 
of our own, “ we would live altogether 
upon sweetmeats and plum-cake,” and Mr. 
Griswold never seemed to comprehend 
that this kind of dietetics would not do 
for grown-up people. He was as freak- 
ish as a child, and as capricious as an 
engaging woman; but then, we women 
are apt to like something more robust, 
self-reliant, and protective in the charac- 
ter of a man. 

Some of us do; not all. Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Charlotte Bronté, and some others, 
are fond of delineating men who start 
in life with a manly individualism, but 
wind up by being disabled, and when 
blind, scathed, and utterly broken by 
sorrows and misfortunes, their strongly- 
conceived heroines become 
“ Like the dyer’s hand subdued to that it works 

=,” 
and resign all for the tender offices of af- 
fection—invert the general order of 
things by becoming the protectors of their 
liege-lords, and loving administrators of 
the home department. 

I like this—it is in accordance with 
my own theories, that if the man can 
not be the husband, the woman should 
be the huss-band—Saxon for the bond 
which holds the house together. If 
both parties can not be harmoniously ef- 
ficient, it is a great mercy in the household 
when one can be so. 

The world ought to be greatly toler- 
ant of literary men and women, and for 
the sake of the thought and aspiration 
they bring it, be willing to forgive their 
personal infirmities; accept the song of 
the nightingale although its eggs are too 
small for eating; rejoice in the glow of 
the diamond, albeit it is too costly to turn 
the mill-stream. 

I wish my readers to bear in mind 
that I am not talking about model men 
and women, but exceptional men and 
women, who have a right to be exclusive- 
ly themselves—who do their own honest 
work—honest to them, be it good or 
bad in the world’s estimation, because it 
grew out of their own individualism. 
Demonized creations, of the laws of 
whose being the Procrustean outside 





world knows but little, and upon whom 
the cacklings and parrot-talk of society 
are all lost, Griswold, Poe and many 
others would have made ridiculous sena- 
tors or constables; but, be it remembered 
to their credit, they never aimed at these 
honors ! 

I think this may be regarded in the 
light of a digression, and yet my Notes 
must be the vehicle of my opinions or 
they will be but an imperfect reflex of 
myself. 

Despite what I have said above, Mr. 
Griswold was deeply beloved by three 
women, by no means weak or foolish, to 
whom he was married, who cared for 
him and his children with a devotion at 
once romantic and touching. Others of 
the sex regarded him with affectionate 
solicitude, which in itself told well for 
him. When the caviling critics abuse 
a man, it is well to ask how he is re- 
garded by the better class of women, 
and depend upon it, there is a pure 
undercurrent of good in the man—some- 
thing to offset his lack of worldly wis- 
dom. 

Rufus W. Griswold was born in Ben- 
son, Vermont, February 15th, 1815; he 
died in New York, August 27, 1857. He 
first learned the trade of a printer, in 
common with a multitude of our best 
thinkers, and most efficient men. Sub- 
sequently he studied divinity, and was 
for a long time pastor of a Baptist church 
in Philadelphia. “I never heard him 
preach ; I did not consider the pulpit as 
his vocation, and felt a repugnance to 
witnessing him in that capacity, although 
a friend, who went to hear him, assured 
me that he seemed very much in earnest, 
which I can well conceive, for he was 
the “ Cynthiaof the moment,” ready and 
versatile. 

Mr. Griswold was essentially a literary 
man; he was a man of genius, also— 
not of the highest order, but unmistaka- 
bly genius. Under an appearance of 
almost indolent ease, he covered untiring, 
indefatigable industry ; and this matter- 
of-fact industry, conflicting with the in- 
timations of his own genius, gave him 
that half-humorous, half-pathetic cast of 
mind and character, which rendered him 
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attractive to the friends who best knew 
him. He did not suggest idealism, as 
Poe and Hoffman always did, but some- 
thing childlike, quaint, half-mischievous, 
instead ; but, start the subject of an 
American author, a book by an Ameri- 
can author, and he smelt the battle afar 
off like the war-horse, and all his humor 
and apparent contradictions vanished ; 
he was at once in earnest; he grew elo- 
quent, dogmatized, and bore down all 
opposition. 

Here he had clear, well-defined ideas, 
and asserted them fearlessly. His whims 
disappeared and opinions took their place. 
All the funny sayings that betrayed his 
hatred of Boston, his indifference to 
Philadelphia, and his adoration for New 
York, gave place to the clear, large ideas 
of the man of letters. He had great 
contempt for the flippant class of writers 
who have grown to imitate “Fanny 
Fern” without her genius, and who are 
coarse without her wit, smart without 
her penetration, for Fanny belongs to a 
family of genius, the Willis’. 

Before Griswold’s time we had no 
well-defined literature—we did not know 
our own resources ; and now that he is 
gone, and the radicals usurp the whole 
field, the barrenness of the acres is mel- 
ancholy to behold. These radicals wrote 
themselves out years ago, and new only 
keep up a show by mutual admiration, 
and by repeating what has been said a 
great deal better a thousand times before. 
They are smart—some of them ; but that 
is no concomitant of genius; and, as 
they all move in the same groove, and 
are careful to allow no interlopers, they 
remind me of a railway track—a long 
strip of iron, with grass to the very 
verge. 

Before Griswold devoted himself to 
the compilations of “ American Litera- 
ture,” some meager attempts had been 
made by Kittell, but the public mind 
had little judgment in regard to poetry 
and romance; and as for genius and its 
constituents, could not tell “a hawk from 
a hernshaw ” in this relation. 

For twenty years Mr. Griswold toiled 
indefatigably in his range of pursuit, 
and may be said to have created our 








embodied literature, or rather revealed 
to us the wealth we possessed. Old 
models were so reverenced by us, that 
any originality of mind stood little chance 
of recognition ; but when Mr. Griswold 
published his “ Poets of America,” a new 
impulse was given to the minds of think- 
ers, readers and writers, and we saw at 
once that a world of power was opening 
to the country through the ennobling and 
lsarmonizing influences of art. Here was 
a collection of persons, comparatively 
little known, whose souls were replete 
with delicate conceptions, which had 
found expression through the harmonies 
of verse. We learned to know, and to 
love and honor, our prophets as we 
should. We learned a reverence for the 
divine art, the truest expression of the 
all- beautiful afforded to earth; and 
though the work unquestionably stimu- 
lated into existence « perfect hot-bed of 
weakly, precocious plants, it did people 
and country good. That the work was 
faulty, none will deny. Many names 
enjoy, through the writings of Mr. Gris- 
wold, a popularity which time will fail 
to indorse; but, as a whole, it was well 
and generously done; and the numer- 
ous works of the kind which followed— 
most of them mere resumés of those of 
Dr. Griswold—attest the success of his 
undertaking, and the popularity of a 
subject made so by his efforts alone. 
We have reason to be grateful to him, 
as Americans, for what he did for litera- 
ture. He was untiring in his researches, 
and sought for the beauties of an author 
with as much avidity as critics of less 
fineness of intuition look for faults. That 
his judgment was not always to be trust- 
ed, is not much to say of one who did 
sd much that was trustworthy. That 
he was capricious, and allowed his per- 
sonal predilections and prejudices to 
sway him, is most true, for he had the 
whims of a woman coupled with a cer- 
tain spleen which he took no pains to 
conceal; yet was he weakly placable, 
and could be diverted from some piece 
of mischief or malice by an appeal to 
his generosity—by some expression of 
wit, or outbreak of indignation. Had 
he lived in England, for instance, where 
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the child of genius is received, with all 
his faults and infirmities, simply and 
kindly, as the bearer of sacred vessels, 
Mr. Griswold would have found his ca- 
reer one of more kindness and sympa- 
thy. 

In our own country we exact yeoman 
service of all, and we have little pity 
for the shortcomings of the gifted. We 
have poetry on a vast scale, but we do 
not like that it should leave the world 
much behind it; hence we should be 
quite sure to tackle the heavenly-winged 
Pegasus to the plow, and compel him 
to the furrow with the commonest drudge 
of the team. 

Mr. Griswold was in the habit of go- 
ing about with bits of criticism in his 
pocket, and scraps of poetry which he 
had picked up; and these he would read 
and comment upon. He had the laugh 
of a child, and was strangely unable to 
see the world as an arena for forms, cer- 
emonies and proprieties; hence his freak- 
ishness and mistakes and errors had al- 
ways something incomplete and childish 
about them. He should have been shut 
in a library, with some protective spirit 
to direct him, for he could not under- 
stand the world, nor how it should be 
met; hence, some few loved this man 
with a deep and abiding love, which tells 
of much that was noble and beautiful 
within him; others pursued him with 
hatred and malice, which shows that his 
sphere was one of power in some way; 
and in all this, the man was ignorant 
of himself and the world. You never 
coupled him with any body else—you 
never much cared to listen to his conver- 
sation disconnected with literature, and 
‘ yet he talked wel! and with great ani- 
mation, most especially when Napoleon 
the Great was the subject in hand, or J. 
Fenimore Cooper, for whom he had a 
devoted personal attachment, and a lite- 
rary mania in regard to his genius. 

New Yorkers remember well the un- 
paralleled exertions he made to get up 
the Cooper Festival, in honor of the 
great novelist, and what a triumph it 
became—the great men who appeared 
upon the platform, amongst whom stood 
Webster, with his dark eyes and ponder- 


ous head, a Zeus amid the minor gods, 
Flitting here and there about the stage, 
Mr. Griswold seemed pertectly in his 
element, glorifying another, ignoring 
himself. Mr. Bryant pronounced an 
eulogium, felicitous in itself, appreciative 
of the subject, and handsomely received 
by the audience. To me the whole oc- 
casion was not only interesting but 
affecting—the hollowness of popular 
applause, the nothingness of fame, the 
uncertainty of remembrance—and I wept 
freely. 

“ Don’t cry,” said Griswold, who had 
come to my seat to pay his respects; 
“don’t cry, Mistress Eva Oaksmith,” (he 
always adopted the southern mode 
of calling a married woman Mistress in- 
stead of Madam ;) “ when you die, I will 
get up just such a remembrance to your 
memory.” 

The quaint childishness of the speech 
quite changed the current of feeling. 

Mr. Griswold’s compilations were 
legion, and certainly the best ever fur- 
nished the public. He had a large li- 
brary of native authors, and designed to 
write an elaborate work upon the Amer- 
ican writers of fiction, and the tendency 
of this kind of literature—its effect upon 
the popular mind—ard what were the 
intrinsic claims of this class of writers 
to literary rank. This work he never 
even commenced, though be talked much 
of his plan, and told how he should 
rank the authors. 

Mr. Griswold was essentially solitary 
in heart, like Poe in that respect; you 
felt the orphanage of the man; and yet 
he had an intense desire for companion- 
ship. I met him in Broadway, soon 
after the appearance of his life of Edgar 
Poe, a copy of which he had sent me. 

“ How do you like my book ?” he in- 
quired. 

“Tt is a terrible book, unworthy of 
yourself or him; you have not left him 
human,” I replied, and passed on, for I 
could not withhold my indignation at 
the manner in which the executors of 
the unhappy poet had discharged their 
obligations. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Poe left his literary remains to be 








cared for by Messrs. Willis, Tuckerman 
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and Griswold, if I mistake not, as I speak 
only from imperfect information. 

This duty to the dying who love 
and trust us, is a sad one, it may be, 
to perform, and, with American auth- 
ors, almost always poor, is attended 
with great difficulty. The least we can 
do is to tread lightly upon their ashes. 
Every one knows how faithfully and 
affectionately this duty was performed by 
Carlyle for his young friend Stirling, and 
how much the author of the “ Opal Ring” 
owes to this loving conscientiousness. 

Let me here remark that John Stir- 
ling was just twenty-two days older than 
myself, and I have taken great delight 
in thinking we have some points of re- 
semblance. 

The last few years of Griswold’s life 
were clouded by misfortunes, and yet he 
was not alone. A group of friends, who 
recognized the child-nature, which never 
grew into manhood, and which was 


never able to comprehend the world as’ 


it is, devoted themselves to the kind 
office of lifting the curtain as the shad- 
ows lengthened for the solitary man. 
Blessed are those to whom it is given to 
discern spirits ! 

This period of general neglect is most 
painful, in one point of view, to con- 
sider; and eyen then he had “ meet 
audience though few.” Mary Hewett, 
Alice and Phoebe Cary, and a few 
others, were untiring in their efforts to 
soothe his lonely hours. His “ will” 
was a strange mixture of childishness 
and gratitude. Rest to his ashes! 

In person, Mr. Griswold was tall and 
slender, with a slight stoop of the 
shoulders not unbecoming to him; his 
head was picturesque, and his eyes large, 
soft, and beautiful. A general sensuous- 
ness, rather than inteilectuality, was ob- 
servable in his make. He was capable 
of a caustic satire in conversation, 
mingled with a playful wit, which made 
him always attractive to a circle; for 
the absence of any marked positivity in 
his character made his humors not only 
to be tolerated but admired, and even 
those who might have suffered from his 
strictures, were more likely to laugh 
than reprehend. 





ELIZABETH BOGART. 


I remember one evening I was greatly 
interested in conversation with this lady, 
who was always such a favorite with 
pretty women. She was from a good 
old family, and had some pride of blood; 
but the vase that enshrined her perfect 
soul was so imperfect a casket, that the 
gleams of the tenant within were wit- 
nessed with a feeling of pain rather than 
of pleasure. Though so plain in her 
own person, she was a great admirer of 
beauty in her own sex, and would re- 
arrange a curl, or adjust a scarf, to en- 
hance the beauty of a companion. I 
do not think one feeling of envy or of 
jealousy ever marred the whiteness of 
her mind. She would not scruple to 
say plain things, if needful, but always 
to the party himself, never to a third 
party. If she read a fine thing which 
had enthused her for the time be- 
ing, she would sit down and write a 
pretty, unpretending letter of recogni- 
tion, most aptly worded, and in a clear, 
bright chirography, that gave grace to 
every sentence. She had a history, a 
touching one, it was said, but to this no 


‘one ever heard her.allude, nor had her 


face an interesting pathos, supposed to 
go with some tender experience ; it was 
sympathetic, but not melancholy, or even 
pensive. Her good temper, absence of 
pretension, high culture, and thorough 
integrity, made her a most delightful 
companion, one to be loved, and trusted, 
and counseled with upon emergencies. 
She was the provoker of two jeu d'esprits, 
which sometimes evolved a little harm- 
less mirth. 

“ What an excellent foil Miss Bogart 
makes for pretty women!” said Mr. Wil- 
lis once. 

“T do not see her in that light,” I re- 
plied. 

“You are so penetrating, that you see 
what is lost upon us poor fellows; her 
beauty has all struck in.” 

I laughed in spite of my conscience, 
for I do not relish a jest at the expense 
of my friend. 

The first time I saw Miss Bogart, I 
was unaware that she was the author of 
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the exquisite lines, “‘ He came too late,” 
and while enjoying her fine colloquial 
capabilities, Dr. Griswold came behind 
me, and whispered in my ear, 

“Do you know you are talking with 
‘He came too late ?’” 

I shook my head. 

“Tt is even so,” he rejoined. “Ah, 
me! I only wonder he ever came at 
all.” 

This well-nigh discomfited me. 

It was these little caprices, coupled 
with a thorough unpretendingness in 
private life, that endeared Mr. Griswold 
to those who knew him intimately, 
while outsiders, or persons without the 
pale of his labors, judged him by his 
writings, and his critical decisions were 
not always palatable to them. 

Look at that shelf in my library. All 
those books were compiled by Griswold. 
Look at the catalogue of names, in- 
scribed as with a pen of iron upon the 
column of fame. Some may fade, but 
they stand a better chance for immortal- 
ity than any that will succeed them. The 
compilation of Duyckinck, admirable 
as it is in many points, lacks the unction 
of a genuine sympathy with his work, 
so observable in Griswold. Read the 
biographies in the American Cyclopedia, 
a work radical, and verging upon one 
of the worst features of modern license, 
yet in the highest degree pretentious. 
Authors are recognized only so far as 
they worked in aid of the growing rad- 
icalism of the country. 

Phineas Barnum, the unscrupulous 
supporter of any method of turning the 
credulity of the common mind to ac- 
count for the purpose of money-making, 
is treated to more than three columns 
of biography, while Seba Smith, the 
author of one of the most remarkable 
works upon geometry that has appeared 
for centuries, and the originator of the 
Major Jack Downing papers, is treated 
to less than a square. Caroline Chese- 
bro, one of-the best minds in the 
country, origina] and penetrating, has 
hardly a square, while L. M. Child, a 
woman of fine sensibilities, but no genius, 
is awarded two columns. 

I account discrepancies of this kind 








to that mental groove in which all 
radicals move, and which prevents them 
from seeing any who do not move 
in the same plane. 

Mrs. EH. Oakes Smith. 


CONVERSATION. 


OW few good tulkers there are in the 
world !—and yet to know what to say 
and how to say it is one of the greatest 
arts in life, the sure secret of popularity 
and success. 
Our happiness is marred, our tempers 
tried, our time wasted, our lives even 
prove iailures, nothing but a “ great per- 





haps,’—because we are not well trained . 


in this respect. 

I have been so annoyed by some of 
my acquaintances and by my own daily 
blunders, that I am determined to devote 
a little time to studying the subject, 
under a few general heads, though I 
promise you not to sermonize. 

In the first place, we should remember 
that our own affairs have no more 
weight with others than theirs have with 
us, which is often litth enough. 

In the great theater of life, each one 
is apt to fancy that he is gazed at and 
listened to by “an immense and appre 
ciative audience,” whereas most of us 
are playing to empty seaits/ Then never 
talk about yourself except to intimate 
and loving friends, and even then but 
sparingly. It weakens the mind to be 
continually thinking and talking of one’s 
own feelings and interests. 

I occasionally call, from a sense of 
duty, on an ancient maiden lady, whose 
whole life is one of introspection and 
untiring devotion to—herself, and her ca- 
naries. 

I knock at her door, for the poor crea- 
ture has no home, but a boarding-house, 
and hearing a faint “ come in,” see a thin 
face, with a very insipid expression, 
three yellow curls on each side, (she uses 
Quigg’s hair dye), and pink ribbons float- 
ing from a very airy cap. She really has 
been a great invalid, and I pity her for 
that, but why will she always exhaust 
and repulse me with her egotistical de 
tails ? 
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I never now inquire how she is, for 
the careless “ how d’ye do ?” that is usual- 
ly answered as briefly as possible, is with 
her a question of vital importance, and 
she states the exact state of her feelings 
at the present moment, and every sensa- 
tion since you last saw her, a3 if she 
were under oath in the witness-box, 
with an order from the judge to be as 
circumstantial as possible. But, if I 
should say, “ How are you to-day, Miss 
§. 2” this is what I should hear : 

“Thank you, dear, 1 am not feeling 
quite as well to-day. I think I must 
have taken a little additional cold in 
going through the hall, although you 
know how careful I always am. I 
usually put on my Polish boots over my 
slippers, and throw my little checked 
shawl (the blue and white one you see 
on the chair, a present last Christmas 
from dear Mrs. Gardner, who died so 
suddenly last spring) over my shoulders, 
and even occasionally cover my head 
with a nubia. But I was called down 
unexpectedly on Tuesday morning, (was 
it Tuesday !—seems to me it was Wednes- 
day ; no, it was Tuesday) and I only 
wrapped that large gray cloak about me, 
and I have felt chilly ever since. I hope 
I may be relieved soon, for you know 
how severe my coldsalwaysare. I had 
Jane rub my chest thoroughly with cam- 
phor last night, and I shall try a warm- 
bath and a strong dose of whisky when 
I retire.” 

And so on and so forth, till I plunge 
into the subject of the birds, and that is 
just as bad. I will not describe what 
you can imagine, but I never leave her 
without a sense of relief, and a determi- 
nation not to repeat the call within a 
twelvemonth. 

Minuteness of detail, on unimportant 
subjects, is as bad as egotism. Swift de- 
clared that this tiresome class of con- 
versationalists, “who think they suffi- 
ciently acquit themselves and entertain 
their company, with relating facts of no 
consequence, not at all out of the walk 
of such common incidents as happen 
every day,” should be driven from all 
pleasant society. 

When Rousseau once retired to a vil- 





lage, he had to endure its conversation, 
and was compelled to invent an ex- 
pedient to get rid of his uneasy sensa- 
tions. 

“ Alone, I have never known ennuwt, 
even when perfectly unoccupied; my 
imagination filling the void was sufficient 
to busy me. It was only the inactive 
chit-chat of the room, when every one is 
seated face to face and only moving their 
tongues, which I could never support. 
There to be a fixture, nailed with one 
hand on the other, to settle the state of 
the weather, or watch the flies about 
one, or what is worse, to be bandying 
compliments, this to me is not bear- 
able.” So he devoted himself to making 
lace-strings / carrying his working cush- 
ion in his visits, like any old woman 
gossip. 

Fuseli, the distinguished artist, had a 
great dislike to commonplace observa- 
tions. After sitting perfectly silent for a 
long time in his own room, during the 
“bald, disjointed chat” of some idle call- 
ers in, who were gabbling with one 
another about the weather and other 
topics of as interesting a nature, he sud- 
denly exclaimed, 

“ We had pork for dinner to-day !” 

“ Dear, Mr. Fuseli, what an odd re- 
mark !” 

“ Why, it is as good as any thing you 
have been saying for the last hour.” 

But give me egotism or twaddle rather 
than meet one of those human musqui- 
toes, who oblige me to answer questions 
as if I were reciting the catechism. 
Pennyroyal or camphor-bags have no 
effect to drive them off, and there is no 
net or screen of reticence which their 
perseverance will not pierce. 

I have been so often subjected to this 
inquisitorial process, by some of my 
most skillful cross-examiners, that I have 
learned to regard them as nothing in the 
world but huge interrogation points, and 
if I should ever wish to recall their 
voices (which I never should except in 
brain fever) nothing would return but a 
rising inflection. 

Ye happy ones who live in corporat- 
ed towns, under the protection of a 
mayor and council, can have no idea 
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what I mean; only those who live in 
small villages, with a jury of matrons 
and spinsters to sit daily on their case, 
can appreciate my feelings. Let me il- 
lustrate, and I promise there shall be no 
exaggeration. Tired and nervous after a 
terrible affliction, I sought rest and 
change in the home of a dear friend. 
Oh, what a pleasant place it was !— 
charming scenery, house built and furnish- 
ed for comfort, and the inmates truly kind 
and agreeable. How I should have en- 
joyed it, but alas ! there was a serpent in 
the garden of Eden, and I found a bar 
to all quiet rest in the guise of a grand- 
mother, good and sensible enough, but 
uncultivated, and unable to converse ex- 
cept in a purely interrogatory style. She 
commenced her attack the morning I ar- 
rived, when we happened to be left alone. 
I need not report my conversation— 
merely monosyllabic. 

“Well, Miss Sue, I am real glad to 
see you, for I’ve heard Sarah talk a sight 
about you, but you do look bad. Cough 
much? Consumption in the family, 
ain’t there ? Suppose you are all used up, 
ain’t you? Well, poor child, it’s a dread- 
ful blow. First death in your family? 
Black’s expensive, ain’t it, and awful to 
keep clean? Bought much? Got the 
same for your sister? How much young- 
eris she than you? How does your 
father bear up? By the way, he preach- 
ed here last summer, and Mrs. Everlast- 
ing Tattle, she declared that he wore a 
scratch, because she noticed the parting, 
and thought it looked kinder plastered 
on top; now he don’t, does he ?” 

Here I suppose the woman saw I was 
writhing, and that my voice trembled, for 
she said, 

“ Dreadful nervous, ain’t you? Must 
be kinder talked to and cheered up. 
Ever try valerian? Taking any thing 
strengthening? One of them porous 
plasters would be an awful good thing 
if your back troubles you. I'd do some- 
thing right off, for- Mrs. Stone, she that 
was Sophia Templeton, who lived next 
door but one to our folks for three 
years, why she dragged round for more 
than six months, looking just about as 
you do, and she died a week ago last 








Tuesday. Couldn’t have the funeral til] 
Friday, ’cause, you see, they waited for 
her mother to come from Chicago. But, 
talking of funerals makes you think of 
your own trouble, don’t it? You should 
try and keep your mind on something 
cheerful. How is your grandmother? 
She'll be a-dropping off before long. 
Let’s see; how old is she? Some years 
ahead of me, I believe. Does she dye 
her hair or wear regular—” 

Here I either fainted or had a fit, or 
some one mercifully came into the room, 
for I remember no more. I laugh over 
it now, when in an amiable mood, as a 
pleasant, soothing style of conversation, 
for an almost heart-broken invalid, but it 
was terribly hard at the time. 

In my own home, two or three devote 
themselves to my toilette, and I hear they 
think me wickedly careless in the use of 
money, while others worry over my love 
affairs, imaginary and real. 

Mrs. Scrubscrub inquires of our cook, 
if I know any thing of housework, and 
Miss Slyandugly wonders if I am as live- 
ly and pleasant at home as I always ap- 
pear when in company. 

I have thought seriously of having 
a large sheet printed monthly, as the 
interest these dear friends take in me is, 
after all, rather flattering, and placed on 
the church door, or in the post-office, giv- 
ing as full an account as possible of my 
daily life during the four weeks. Ex- 
pense would be no consideration if I 
could thus avoid personal inquiry. 

It is disagreeable also to receive & 
languid, drawling “ y-e-s!” or a non- 
chalant “ indeed !” ora mechanical “ is 
that so?” when you are doing your best 
to be entertaining. 

A sympathetic response will often give 
one the reputation of being a charming 
talker. 

Steele says, “It is a secret known but 
to few, yet of no small use in the con- 
duct of life, that when you fall into a 
man’s conversation, the first thing that 
you should consider is whether he has a 
greater inclination to hear you, or that 
you should hear him.” 

But ordinary men and women, al- 
though they may like to be listened to 
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occasionally, are not chronic monologists 
like Coleridge or Madame de Staél, and I 
have no patience with those monosyl- 
labic logs and dummies, so lifeless and 
unsuggestive that they shut one’s mouth 
on every theme. The negro question 
would be exhausted in one minute and a 
half, while the prospect of circling the 
world with telegraphic wires would oc- 
cupy only twenty-five seconds. 

Such persons are invited to parties, 
dinners, and picnics, because it would 
never do to omit them, but they have a 
more chilling influence than the coffin at 
the Egyptian feasts, inducing a bad state 
of temper instead of profitable moraliz- 
ing, and I long to inquire, after one of 
the usual pauses, if they are fond of 
rats fricasseed, or are devoted to spruce- 
gum ; any thing to stir a ripple on the 
stagnant water. 

Equally disagreeable are those pugna- 
cious people, who never seem so animat- 
ed and happy as when contesting a point, 
no matter how insignificant. They ring 
all sorts of changes, with every possible 
form of permutation on tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee, get excited, angry, sullen, 
but never change their opinions. 

One of the fiercest discussions I ever 
heard was between a husband and his 
wife, and all about a Yarmouth bloater / 

Never feel it your duty to tell cool, un- 
varnished and unpleasant truths. No one 
thanks you, and the probability is that 
you will lose all your friends. 

Ben Franklin, on being informed that 
every thing lost on earth went to the 
moon, exclaimed, at once, “ What an 
amount of good advice there must be up 
there !” 

If a person says, “ Tell me truly, is my 
bonnet becoming, or my mustache an im- 
provement ?”—above all if an author, es- 
pecially a poet, asks you to “ criticise fear- 
lessly,” be very careful what you say and do, 

Most of us are like the old bishop in 
“Gil Blas” who complained to his nephew 
that he was failing, and that his sermons 
seemed dull and prosy; but the moment 
the ingenuous young man assented, he 
flew into a rage and exclaimed, “ You 
lie, you dog; you know I write as well as 
T ever did !” 





What is the use of telling a lady that 
she looks positively haggard or distress- 
ingly flushed, or of saying to a maiden 
slightly passée, “ Why, my dear, did you 
know you are absolutely going to have a 
bald spot on the top of your head, just 
the worst place, too!” 

It is neither gratifyng nor cheering 
to hear that your new silk fits abomina- 
bly or that your new boots make your 
feet look broader than usual. Human 
nature can’t bear these truths with equa- 
nimity ; and tact is as necessary in this 
world as talent. 

(I will merely say, in parenthesis, that, 
on the other hand, almost every one will 
bear and be pleased with an indefinite 
amount of flattery, if it is only delicately 
given and shrewdly timed. We all like 
it, and can be easily humbugged and in- 
fluenced by those who understand the 
art. But this is at once so true and so 
humiliating that I won’t dwell upon it.) 

“Finally and briefly,’ I will assure 
you, as the result of bitter experience, 
that the weakest use we can make of 
the power of speech is to tell a secret to 
any one with the vain hope of its remain- 
ing @ secret more than three hours. I 
have not spoken of the detestable and 
despicable habit of indulging in feeble, 
pointless puns, because I do not like to 
recall those doleful occasions when I 
have had to laugh at some of these most 
forlorn attempts at wit, or else be con- 
sidered either rude or stupid. 

I would have all these incurable and 
unendurable word-twisters hurried off 
without judge or jury to the “ Hospital 
for Decayed Punsters” recommended by 
Dr. Holmes some time ago. 

Of course you will forget my little 
sermon as soon as it is read. You will 
still make poor puns and think them 
capital ; will tell your secrets and be 
miserable from betrayed confidence; will 
talk of your own affairs to people who 
care nothing about them. 

And worst of all, I fear that the 
preacher of this sage discourse will do 
the very same things. 

But, if I have amused you at all, or 
pleasantly occupied a few idle moments, 
I am entirely satisfied. K. A. &. 
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OUR FIRST CAUSE. 
i i 
OUR CLIENT. 
66 TTANG care !” said Ned Winters, as 
he leaned back upon the couch 
in his office. “ What is the matter with 
you, Dick ?” 

We were both young, both lawyers, 
partners, and entering life in a lovely 
village. The exclamation of Ned was 
elicited by the fact that I had been very 
morose for the last few days, because no 
clients came to our doors and many did 
go to lawyer Martin’s over the way, dis- 
regarding the bran new “ shingle” which 
set forth that “Boyd & Winters, At- 
torneys and Counselors at Law,” were 
on duty, and ready to tackle any foe for 
a reasonable compensation. Toa young 
man of Ned Winters’ sanguine tempera- 
ment, this would not make the least dif- 
ference in the world. He had a steady 
faith that clients would come, “ when- 
ever they got a good American ready 
on”— which was the classic way in 
which he put it—and waited. 

Our office, as I said, was new. There 
were bran new books upon the shelves, 
which smelt of the bindery; a bran new 
desk, which spoke of varnish ; a bright 
stove; remarkably clean ledgers; and 
many other articles tasting more or less 
of the shop. 

The war was ended. Ned and I had 
been in it, and done our part, we hoped, 
manfully. I know Ned had so done, 
and he was as ready to answer for me. 
No one could be idle long, after such 
work as we had performed in the 
trenches, and we went into business to- 
gether. 

If Wed had a good quality which 
nearly amounted to a fault, it was his 
insufferable good-nature ; but you may 
overdo it. Ned was good-natured at all 
times. He lay there upon his back 
many a day, when I was fairly bursting 
with spleen, looking at the burly farmers, 
with plethoric pocket-books, going in 
and out of lawyer Martin’s office, rous- 
ing himself just enough to say: “Seem 
to run in there pretty freely, don’t they, 


set this way by and by.” And then he 
would smoke away, with inimitable non- 
chalance, notwithstanding the fact that 
we must have clients soon, or break up, 
Not that we were out of funds; but [ 
would not stay in a town where we 
could not do business. 

It was the sight of my misanthropic 
face which had called out the exclama- 
tion which heads this sketch. He wag 
doing as usual, smoking, and reading 
“ Snow-Bound.” He has a perfect pas- 
sion for Whittier, that dog Ned. Some 
one in the city—New York, I mean— 
who calis himself a critic, sneers at 
“ Snow-Bound,” as something of which 
the glorious old Quaker ought to be 
ashamed. It is folly for a man to try 
to write down such a composition, just 
for the sake of saying something mean, 
To my mind, now, the picture of New- 
England life, the farmyard wrapped in 
snow, the farmers cutting roads, the 
school, the winter fire, are as near per- 
fection as an earthly pen can make them. 
I don’t mind telling you that I admire 
John G. Whittier quite as much as Ned 
did. But, the fellow vexed me, lying 
there so much at his ease, spouting out 
choice bits which struck his fancy, while 
a new party went in at lawyer Martin’s 
door. Just such a patron as one.would 
like to have, too—a quick business man 
in a brown surtout, with iron-gray hair 
and beard. 

“ Be quiet, confound you!” was my 
reply to Ned’s words. “There goes an- 
other.” 

“Peace be unto him. Shylock will 
have the pound of flesh if he goes in 
there.” 

I stood at the window and saw the 
bustling man go in, and come out again 
in some haste, while old Martin came 
close behind him, his face rendered more 
diabolical by a ghastly grin. The stout 
man glanced up and down the street 
after the door was closed behind him, 
until his eye was caught by something 
on our side of the way. He crossed 


came deliberately in. Ned was on his 
feet in a moment, and handed him one 





old’un. Never mind—the current must 





of our office-chairs. The old party was 





over quickly, looked at our shingle, and - 
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in no hurry to speak. He looked delib- 
erately about the office, with the eye of 
a man who knew what he was about, 
took out his handkerchief and wiped 
his forehead, and looked full at me. 

“Tam looking for a lawyer,” he said, 
“and I have sworn not to go out of the 
town for one. Will you take me in 
hand ?” 

“Excuse me,” said I, with a smile. 
“Tf you would state your case we could 
tell better.” 

“ That is soon done. My brother-in- 
law died, and left his daughter as my 
ward. He had a son, a scapegrace fel- 
low whom he had discarded years ago, 
and who had not been heard of for some 
time, except in connection with a very 
disreputable lottery business in Balti- 
more. Upon the death of his father, 
my young man turned up, and shows a 
will which has a later date than the one 
in my possession which leaves the prop- 
erty to my ward. Now, then, I want 
that will disputed and the old one proved 
good.” 

“ Are you not afraid to trust us with 
so important an issue? We are young 
men, sir.” 

“T know it. We want young blood 
in this cause. I don’t hesitate to say 
that I went first to that old skinflint 
across the street. He has the other side 
of the case. Unless I have made a mis- 
take in human nature, you will fight 
him like death. He has taken up the 
side of the young villain.. You may 
have the case if you will take it. If I 
lose I shall appeal. But we must not 
lose. My dear old friend never meant 
that the property should go out of the 
hands of that sweet girl into those of a 
vile Baltimore rowdy. Why, the rascal 
stabbed a man on the very steps of a 
Baltimore theater, and got off somehow. 
No, sir—I will fight him while I have 
a dollar left in my purse. It shall never 
be said that Gabriel Sloan was untrue to 
his trust.” 

“ What is the other party’s name ?” 
asked Ned. 

“ Herbert Vale.” 

“ And he did business on East Ballti- 
more street. I have him, sir! I don’t 





think you could do better than to come 
tous. I think I have a way, though I 
won’t speak of it now, of finding out 
the antecedents of the man. Indeed, I 
know something of him already, and 
nothing to his credit.” 

“There he is, now!” cried Gabriel 
Sloan, suddenly. “He will pass the 
window. Takea good look at him,and 
see if he is the man you knew.” 

Ned rose and walked to the window. 
A young man was coming down the 
street, rather flashily dressed, as men in 
his line of business are apt to be, with 
too much bosom to his shirt, and too 
many brilliants about his person. He 
was smoking a prime cigar, (such men 
are infallible in the matter of a good 
cigar,) and glancing lazily about him as 
he walked. Catching the eye of Ned 
in the window, he appeared disconcerted 
for a second of time, and then, with the 
cool hardihood which was inherent in 
his nature, turned and came into the 
office. Without looking at Mr. Sloan, 
he reached across the desk to shake 
hands with Ned, saying, , 

“ Ah—good-day, old fellow. Who 
would have thought to see you here ?— 
and in a law-office, too? Upon my 
word, you are a deep one.” 

Ned pretended not to see the hand, 
and Herbert allowed it to drop upon the 
rail of the desk. While he stood in that 
position, I had a look at him. He was 
of good figure, with all the grace of a 
finished man of the world about him. 
There was an odd smile on his face as 
he noticed the disinclination on the part 
of Ned to take his hand. 

“Oh, blame it, Major Winters, don’t 
rake up old times. Let bygones be by- 
gones. What if you knew.me in my 
reckless time ?—I am changed now, you 
don’t know how much. Ah, unc., how 
are you? You are against me in this 
action, as the lawyers say, but I don’t 
bear malice. Shake hands.” 

Gabriel Sloan drew back with a quick 
gesture of aversion. The young man 
smiled, showing his white teeth. 

“ You are a little hard upon me here, 
Winters. Why will you not take my 
hand ?” 
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“Because I will do nothing to make 
you think I am your friend when I am 
not. I may as well tell you that I am 
engaged against you in the coming will 
case of Sloan ys. Vale, and that I will 
do my best to throw you. Speaking of 
your ‘ reckless time, you are well aware 
that I know what I know, and that it is 
immeasurably to your disadvantage.” 

Herbert Vale glanced at him without 
a word of reply, gnawing his thin lip 
all the while. There was a look in his 
face which was not hard to fathom, a 
look of deadly threatening mingled with 
rage. Ned met it by an open look of 
fearless scorn, and, for the space of three 
minutes, they looked each other in the 
face. 

“You will not make use of your 
knowledge?” suid Herbert. “Take my 
advice, and don’t do it. It will be bet- 
ter for us both.” 

“Any thing honorable by which I 
can gain my case,” answered Ned, 
promptly. “Do you think I could let 
such a card as that out of my hands? 
Could I —— In the language of 
the Roman Brutus—‘I pause for a 
reply.’ ” 

“The reply is the same as before,” 
said Herbert Vale. “A warning. You 
must not use that knowledge. It will 
be safer not to do it.” 

“Do you threaten ?” 

“T never commit myself in that way,” 
was the reply. “TI say, simply, that if 
you think of making use of the knowl- 
edge you have obtained, no matter in 
what manner, you are wrong. It is a 
sort of knowledge which is better kept 
to yourself Don’t you think I am 
right ?” 

“No,” said Ned, shortly. 

And again the two men studied each 
other’s countenance, with the same de- 
termined look. After that, Herbert Vale 
went slowly out, with a white, uneasy 
face. 

“A bad heart,” -said Gabriel Sloan, 
“though he is on his good behavior to- 
day. Do you know, Mr. Winters, I saw 
that man, Carroll; who murdered the 
drover near East Troy, and he was just 
such a handsome, reckless chap as my 





nephew Herbert. A pale, almost sad 
face, which lights up under strong ex- 
citement, and becomes the face of g 
fiend. I used to love him when he was 
a boy, a bright, active little fellow, and 
took him with me in the tramps I once 
delighted in, after the trout that used to 
lie so thick in the brooks which ran into 
the river back of Mud Lake. He was 
always great on trout. What is the se- 
cret of which you make so great ac- 
count ?” 

“T think it would be well to say noth- 
ing of that for the present, Mr. Sloan.” 

“As you please. But, look here. I 
don’t like the look of the feliow’s eye. 
Don’t go out too much after dark. He 
is just the man to carry a life-preserver 
for the head of an enemy. He is in- 
deed !” 

“I do not fear him,” replied the 
other promptly. “TI will tell you this 
about him: your information in regard 
to his character is true. He is a gam- 
bler, a seller of policies, a wing of Ben 
Wood. Vale has, as you know, a pleas- 
ing exterior, a plausible tongue, and an 
insinuating manner. I have seen him 
sit for hours at a table—winning or los- 
ing, it was always the same outward 
calm, that impenetrable smile. Men 
were being ruined all about him; the 
man who sat with him at the table had 
all he possessed in the world before him, 
and was losing—losing, losing! And 
Herbert Vale never moved a muscle of 
his passionless face. I can not bear 
such cold-blooded malignity.” 

“That was when you were in the 
army ?” I said. 

“ Yes, just after Monocasy. I was in 
Baltimore on leave of absence, after the 
enemy retired, for I had a bullet-hole in 
the arm, and had marched and fought 
under McClellan, Hooker, Burnside, and 
Meade, without ‘asking leave for a single 
day. I went into those hells as a 
‘looker-on in Vienna,’ and I saw this 
young fellow among others. Subsequent 
events brought us together, more or less, 
and I gained the knowledge which will 
throw him in this will case.” 

Mr. Sloan rose. 
“T will leave you now,” he said, “ and 
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call in this afternoon. Or, no, I will 
drive down and take you both out to 
tea. We don’t keep fashionable hours 
at our place, so be ready for me at five; 
I want to show you my house and my 
ward. It will be a sort of incentive to 
you to work hard against that cursed 
old screw across the street. Will you 
come ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Ned. “Our practice 
is not so extensive that we can refuse an 
invitation to tea. Make all we can out 
of our clients, you know.” 

Mr. Sloan laughed and went out, and 
I stood at the window, watching his 
comfortable-looking figure as he walked 
down the street—our first client. 

Herbert Vale crossed to Martin’s from 
our door, and went in. The “old 
screw” was seated at the desk, bending 
over a pile of mss, erasing a word 
here, underlining a sentence there, and 
giving brief orders to his clerks in ‘the 
mean time. He looked up with what 
was intended for a smile, as Herbert en- 
tered, but which, really, had something 
diabolical in it. Lawyer Martin was 
not a model of a handsome man—that, 
it was impossible to deny. His nose 
was too long, and-his mouth too wide, 
showing too great a proportion of yel- 
low teeth; or, more properly, what once 
had been teeth. A snarling, vicious old 
face, but very cunning withal. People 
who knew Lawyer Martin, said he was 
faithful to the cause of his client, no 
matter how bad that cause might be. 
He had a very extensive practice, and 
had crowded all competitors off the 
field, and reigned supreme in Snugville. 
Only the fact that he had taken up Her- 
bert Vale’s case, drove Gabriel Sloan to 
our door. 

There was not a very fair understand- 
ing between lawyer and client, yet Her- 
bert had told him all that he considered 
necessary, but no more. This did not 
suit Lawyer Martin. That acute man 
wished no stumbling-blocks in his way, 
and always demanded from a client 
every thing which could be used against 
him in the case. “ Forewarned, fore- 
armed,” was his motto, and he went into 
battle mailed at every point. 





He rose as Herbert entered, and led 
the way into his private room, which 
had his name, Samuel J. Martin, painted 
on the door in glaring letters. No clerk 
dared invade those hallowed precincts 
without giving due warning. A single 
nod to Sharpit, the head clerk, apprised 
him of the fact that his employer wished 
to be alone. 

“ Now, then, look sharp, you fellows,” 
said the subordinate, directing a savage 
look, founded on és superior position, at 
the junior clerks. “ Keep out of that 
room, or you will get pepper.” They 
knew that well enough. One of their 
number had received his walking-papers 
upon the spot, for invading the private 
room while the autocrat was closeted 
with a client. 

“You have brought those papers?” said 
Martin, as they seated themselves upon 
opposite sides of the little table. 

“ Yes,” replied Herbert, shortly. 

“ You are put out by something.” 

“ How do you know that ?” in a surly 
tone. 

“ Never mind howI know. Ishould 
be a poor lawyer indeed if I could not 
read that in your face to-day. I could 
tell you where the thing occurred, if I 
chose.” 

“ Do so; prove your power.” 

“In the office of my young friends 
across the street. You met your uncle 
there. Possibly he said something to 
discompose you.” 

“ No, you are out there. I met the 
old boy in there, but I hope I have lived 
long enough not to be put out by him. 
It was one of the others.” 

“ Did you know them ?” 

“ Major Winters? Yes, I saw him in 
Baltimore, near the end of the war.” 

“Oh, indeed. Why did you go in?” 

“T remembered Winters when I saw 
him at the window. I did not look at 
the shingle. They have taken up the 
case against you, as I found after I went 
in.” 

“T am sorry you did it. It was a 
false move. I know you must have 
said something which will be used against 
you.” 

“He annoyed me by raking up 
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something which I would wish forgotten. 
My curse upon him! Could he not let 
it rest ?” 

“T am sorry you went in—sorry— 
sorry. There is more depth in these 
young fellows than any who have op- 
posed me. Why not? They have 
learned in a rough school, in the battle 
of might against right, in which might 
triumphed. These soldiers of the Union, 
as they called themselves, were born to 
fill the high places in the country, be- 
cause they are for the most part the 
restless driving elements of the country, 
and must succeed. You have allowed 
them to draw you out. I have no doubt 
they are laughing at you in their sleeves 
at this moment.” 

A fierce light came into the handsome 
eyes of the young man. 

“ Let Ned Winters look to himself. I 
have given him warning, curse him! 
Let him use that against me, if he dares.” 

Lawyer Martin leaned across the table 
until his cunning face almost touched 
that of Vale: 

“ Let there be no half-confidences be- 
tween us, Mr. Vale. Do not fear to tell 
your secrets to me, if you have them, 
and they bear upon the case. I am 
secret as the grave. No man ever con- 
fided in Samuel Martin to find his con- 
fidence abused. You are keeping some- 
thing from me. I must know what it is.” 

“The fact is,” said Vale, “ I am sorry 
to say my living has been obtained in 
what the world calls a disreputable man- 
ner. I have gambled and been identi- 
fied with the lottery business. Ned 
Winters knows this.” 

“Bad. But is that all ?” 

Herbert looked at him a moment be- 
fore replying, and then said, “ All,” in a 
decided tone. 

“You are sure of this? There is 
nothing more to tell ?” Herbert shook his 
head. .“ Very well then,” said the 
lawyer. “Let us go over these papers 
together.” 


Lis 


ON THE TRACK. 


WE went up to Gabriel Sloan’s that 
night, Ned Winters and I. It was an 








old-fashioned house, such as we find now 
and then in the outskirts of old towns, 
built in the heavy style of long ago. . A 
low, rambling structure, with heavy 
windows and doors and many retntrant 
angles, making cosy little bed-rooms off 
the main building. You approach the 
door through a nicely trimmed and 
graded avenue, and lift a time-stained 
knocker, which had felt the touch of 
hands long since cold. Behind the 
house the broad acres of Gabriel Sioan 
stretched away, green with a mass of 
pleasant verdure, and thick with waving 
grain. The mowers still a-field, tossing 
the hay upon the heavy forks and drink- 
ing mighty draughts from pails which 
the women brought into the field. 

“We live so,” said Gabriel Sloan, 
“and are happier, I do believe, than any 
men who dwell in great cities. You 
must not look for too much ceremony 
here.” 

“True politeness is not based upon 
the ideas of a Chesterfield. That is the 
external courtesy, not the native polite- 
ness of the heart,” said Ned. 

Our host threw open the door, and 
led us into a lofty hall, with heavy cary- 
ings and antique moldings, such as we 
do not often see in our day. 

We passed from the hall into a large, 
pleasant parlor, after throwing off our 
outer garments on the way. Here our 
host left us, and told us to amuse our- 
selves as we chose, while he gave some 
orders to the servants. The old man 
had literary taste. ‘Upon the shelves we 
saw the books of the better class of 
writers of our day—Dickens, Thack- 
eray, as examples of English taste— 
Hawthorne, Bayard Taylor, Whittier, 
Longfellow, and Irving, as examples of 
our own. Ned was hauling down his 
favorite author, Whittier, when the door 
opened, and Gabriel Sloan, with a gal- 
lantry which had, like the old house, 
something antique about it, led in his 
niece, Hattie Vale. Ned dropped his 
book and stood up. I followed his ex- 
ample, and looked at her while the 
stately old gentleman went through the 
usual ceremonious style of introduction. 
In thinking the matter over now, I can 
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not say that I thought the girl beautiful. 
J don’t think she was. But there was 
something fascinating about her. <A 
charm which seemed to linger in every 
turn of her graceful head, in the dark 
hair, combed back smoothly from a 
lofty brow, and in the fathomless eyes— 
dark and full of liquid tenderness. She 
had a low voice, “an excellent thing in 
woman.” In some respects, she re- 
sembled her brother, the man who was 
striving to dispossess her of her inherit- 
ance. She dressed with the best taste, 
in rich, dark colors, suited to her style, 
without ornaments, except a ruby brooch 
at her white throat. She answered 
with perfect self-possession my some- 
what lame remarks, for be it known 
that I was not a ladies’ man. My four 
years of service had been spent at sea, 
and I had seen few women in that time, 
and these of the ultra-secession stamp, 
not the sort to attract Union officers. 
And I, who had gone through that fiery 
storm at Port Hudson and Mobile, under 
that old viking, Farragut, would have 
gone through either battle again, sooner 
than meet a full-blown secessionist of 
the female persuasion, when there was 
no curb upon her speech. But, with 
Ned it was different. He would chat 
with a fiery woman of that stamp, and 
only jaugh a little when she told him 
how Lee and Stonewall would sweep 
the “ Yankee hirelings” from the face of 
the earth. And then, he was always 
more of a ladies’ man than I, and used 
to their society. The southern women 
liked him, even while loudest in vituper- 
ation. I envied the calm ease with 
which he eatered into conversation with 
Miss Vale, and talked of the last novel 
of Victor Hugo, and of Enoch Arden, 
the solitary life he led, and the sad end 
he came to at last. I, standing a little 
apart, saw her face glorified in the in- 
spiration of the moment, and felt a great 
throb at the heart, as I thought what a 
glorious thing it would be to win such a 
woman for a wife. The next moment I 
was laughing as I thought how the very 
idea would be received by all who knew 
Dick Boyd. 

The tea-bell rung, and Ned handed 





in Miss Vale, while J followed with Mr. 
Sloan. He was a bachelor, and himself 
and niece were all his family. The ta- 
ble was spread with comfortable food, 
and we dawdled over it as long as 
possible, knowing that after tea we must 
plunge into musty records and read old 
letters, going to prove that the will was 
good in law. We rose at last, Miss Vale 
going to her room and promising to come 
down when we came into the parlor. 
We passed into Mr. Sloan’s study. When 
she was gone, it seemed as if she had 
taken the light and sunshine with her. 

“ Now for business,” said Ned, in an 
easy tone. “Have you a copy of the 
precious paper by which he lays claim 
to the estate ?” 

Gabriel Sloan took a closely-written 
sheet of foolscap from a pigeon-hole in his 
working-desk. “I took a copy,” he said, 
“ for this very emergency. Here it is.” 

We looked it over together. It was 
a carefully-worded document, by which, 
revoking all former wills, the testator 
gave the greater portion of his property 
to his son, Herbert Stanley Vale, from 
whom he had been estranged for many 
years. This paper only gave to Hattie 
the interest of a certain sum during life, 
the principal going to her children at 
her death ; or, being unmarried, returned 
to the family of Herbert Vale, her 
brother. The will stated that he had 
recalled his son, and made him admin- 
istrator of the will, to show that he re- 
pented of his former severity ; recom- 
mended his sister to his care, and be- 
queathed several small Jegacies to old 
family servants. 

“Umph !” said Ned. 

“A strong document,” said I. 

“Ts the original of this in the hand- 
writing of your brother-in-law ?” asked 
Ned. 

“ Without doubt.” 

“Have you any of his handwriting 
of which you are sure ?” 

“ Yes, old letters. But what do you 
mean ?” 

“Simply this. If this will is not a 
forgery, it is good in law. But we must 
prove that it isa forgery. Do you know 
these witnesses ?” 
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“Ido not. They are friends of Her- 
bert’s. One of them, the John Burton 
whose name you see there, is dead.” 

“ Who says so?” asked Ned. 

“ Herbert.” 

“These men accompanied Herbert, 
when he came up here, to witness the 
making of this precious will ?” 

“tea” 

“Did any one see them ?” 

“No. Herbert’s statement is that his 
father wished this kept secret until after 
his death, and that they came and went 
in the night. It was an odd arrange- 
ment.” 

“ This secrecy must tell against them,” 
I said. “Did Mr. Vale, the maker of 
this will, have any reason for disinher- 
iting his daughter in this manner? Were 
they estranged in any way ?” 

“Not to my knowledge. Indeed, his 
last words to her were words of kind- 
ness. ‘I leave her to your care, Gabriel,’ 
he said. ‘You will be a father to my 
poor girl” And so I will, God aiding 
me.” 

“ What has been done by Miss Vale ? 
If I mistake not, she would be apt to 
do something to prevent this thing be- 
coming public.” 

“She offered him, with my full con- 
sent, one-third of the entire property. 
This would have given him forty thou- 
sand dollars. He would not receive 
it at her hands. ‘All or none,’ he 
said.” 

“ How long before this can be tried ?” 

“ A full month.” 

“Plenty of time to watch. Let me 
gee the will of which you are adminis- 
trator.” 

He placed it in my hands. It gave 
every thing, with the exception of the 
minor legacies, to Miss Vale, reviling 
and renuuncing the son, as one altogether 
unworthy. 

“Somewhat different from the other 
document,” said Ned. “ What is the 
date of that ?” 

“ August 4th.” 

“And this the 27th. A remarkably 
short time for such a change of senti- 
ment. How long did the testator live 
after the 27th ?” 





“ Only four days. He has been dead 
three weeks.” 

“Will Herbert stay here until the 
trial ?” 

“No. I understood him to say that 
he has business to settle in Baltimore.” 

“Very good,” said Ned. “Then we 
have only to work up the case.” 

We packed up the papers and went 
out into the parlor. Miss Vale came 
down, and we had music and a pleasant 
conversation ; for, now that the ice was 
broken, I found that I could talk with 
her with greater ease than with any 
woman I had met formanyaday. Her 
knowledge of the literature of the day 
was good, and she coincided with my 
views in many things, and ran contrary 
to the ideas of Ned. We broke up at 
half past nine, and Mr. Sloan drove us 
into town. At the door of our lodgings 
Ned left me, saying that he was restless, 
and would smoke a cigar down by the 
river. I did not balk him in his humor, 
and went in, opened the casement, and 
lit my cigar, for I, also, was restless. I 
was thinking of Hattie Vale, and how 
hard I would work to gain the case for 
her. I don’t know how long I sat there, 
dreaming, but it must have been more 
than an hour, when the door opened and 
Ned came in. He was out of sorts, his 
hair disheveled, and blood upon his hand. 
I started up in amazement. 

“ Don’t say any thing now, Dick,” he 
said. “I will tell you in a moment. 
Give me some water.” 

I hurried to assist him. Upon look- 
ing at his hand, I found that it had been 
cut by some sharp instrument, and had 
been bleeding freely. Happily, both 
of us were acquainted with the na- 
ture of cuts, and I soon improvised 4 
bandage, and bound up the hand nicely, 
Ned joking all the while about going 
through four years’ war, with only one 
wound, and getting another almost as 
bad at home. 

“Don’t laugh about it, Ned, old boy. 
It is a vicious cut. How did you get 
it ?” 

“Till tell you,” said Ned. “It is a 
present from our esteemed friend, Her- 
bert Vale. Don’t start. To tell you 
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the truth, I rather looked for something 
of the kind. I suppose he imagines 
that he is still in Baltimore, and can cut 
up a man as he did that young Virgin- 
jan, on the steps of the Baltimore 
Theater. I told you I was restless. 
Well, I lit up, and walked down by the 
side of the river to the old mill, and sat 
down upon one of the ruined abutments 
of the old bridge to smoke and think, 
when I heard a step behind me I 
hardly turned my head, thinking it 
might be the watchman in the mill, 
and I only looked up when I heard my 
name, and then I saw that it was Her- 
bert. He was very pale, and his lips 
twitched in a vicious manner. But I 
didn’t mind it, and only nodded, think- 
ing that if he chose to throw himself in 
my way after what I had said, it was 
his look-out. He began in a good-hu- 
mored manner to talk of the will, and 
how unlikely it was that a father would 
disinherit his only son in the manner of 
the oldest will. He didn’t seem to think 
it just possible that a father might be 
equally loth to disinherit an only and 
much-loved daughter. I did not give 
him much satisfaction, as you may 
judge, and I got one or two things out 
of him with which to make a point. 
He came, finally, to what he was after, 
and that was an offer to throw up his 
case for half the property. He has 
come down some, since he found out I 
had the case. He is afraid of me, you 
see. I let him go on as long as he 
chose, and then quietly refused to yield 
an inch, adhering to the resolution ex- 
pressed by Mr. Sloan of fighting it out. 
I openly expressed the belief that the 
will was not genuine, and hit him pretty 
hard upon one or two other points. He 
is hot-blooded, a fault of his which 
never shows itself while gambling, and 
he broke out upon me, told me I had 
spied about, until I had gained a hold 
upon him, and then used it for my own 
ends. I don’t mind telling you, since 
you will understand the case better, that 
he is a skillful forger. He will copy the 
handwriting of any person I ever saw, 
except, perhaps, M. A. Dow, to perfec- 
tion. The hold I have upon him is 
Vou, I11.—29. 





this: While in Baltimore, seeing the 
lions, he forged the name of a friend of 
mine for three hundred dollars, Colonel 
Hart, of the —th. The colonel was 
killed, as you know, at one of the Wil- 
derness battles, and he told me about 
the affair, and gave me the acceptance 
and proof of the crime, with the under- 
standing that I was not to prosecute, 
unless he tried the game on some one 
else. Herbert knows I have these pa- 
pers, and to-night he absolutely had the 
impudence to demand them, saying that 
he was ready to pay the face of the 
note for them. I laughed at him, of 
course. 

“T was sitting on the broken timber 
all the time, and when I refused to give 
up the papers, he drew a knife and 
sprung at me. It was a lonely place, 
and I think he would have killed me if 
I had not mastered him. The cut was 
so sudden, that I could only ward it off 
by throwing up my left hand. That is. 
the way I got the cut. I knocked him 
down with my right hand, and, by the 
time he was on his feet again, I had a 
pistol ready for him. He cursed me,, 
and left me alone, and I came up here.” 

“ What do you mean to do ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing ?” 

“No. I may make capital of it 
when the case comes on, but, for the 
present I must give him his head.” 

“T believe you are right. How does 
your hand feel ?” 

“Throbs a little; but what of that? 
It is all the better for our case. Let us 
turn in.” 

Next day Ned went to the office be- 
fore me. Half an hour after, the office- 
boy brought up a note from him, which 
ran as follows: 


“Dear Dick—See to things while I am 
gone. Off for Baltimore on a hot scent. 
“Yours, etc., Neb.” 


I hurried down to the depot, but 
the train was off. I went to work on 
the case, and studied it in every point 
of light. I was forced to go back to. 
Ned’s theory: either a forgery or a lost 
case. But I worked away on that, as 
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well as two or three minor cases which 
came in that day, sent by Mr. Sloan, 
who never did things by halves. In- 
deed, I had work enough now, and no 
longer found it necessary to stand at the 
window and stare at the clients of Law- 
yer Martin, since clients of my own be- 
gan to appear. Little Billy, our office- 
boy, nearly burst out of his garments in 
his pride at having other errands to go 
about than degrading quests in search of 
fish-hooks, number-six shot, and percus- 
sion caps. 

The wary old head across the way 
began to shake itself from side to side, 
as more and more clients looked up at 
the bright shingle of Boyd & Winters, 
and passed in. But it only made him 
lie in wait for us more cunningly than 
ever. Before Ned had been gone a 
week, I was over head and ears in busi- 
ness, and forced to employ a copyist, 
since Billy could not do the work. I 
traversed the streets in a fever of excite- 
ment, with ink on my fingers, and offi- 
cial-looking scrolls in my hands. ‘Peo- 
ple began to discoyer all at once that 
some one was trying to rival Samuel J. 
Martin, with a fair prospect of success, 
At any rate, Gabriel Sloan said so, and 
he ought to know. And the men who 
wanted Jaw, came to us. 

I wrote to Ned, giving him some 
account of the press of business. He 
telegraphed back, telling me to “go in 
and win,” which injunction I endeavored 
to obey. 

Gabriel Sloan, all this time, forced me 
to go up to tea two or three times a 
' week. I went, knowing all the time 
that it would have been better if I had 
remained away; for the truth must be 
told, though the heavens fall. I was 
beginning to discover that I was in love 
with Hattie Vale. 

It was not so much my fault. There 
we would sit after we had talked over 
business until Mr. Sloan began to doze, 
and we had it all to ourselves. And 
what with music and poetry, I was get- 
ting deeper in the mud every visit. 
But, I had not the strength to keep 
away, for I really thought, unused as I 
was to female society, that she liked to 








have me come. And so the days wore 
on, until I received a letter from Ned, 
full of interest. I give it below: 


“When I bolted out of town so suddenly,” 
the letter began, ‘‘and sent little Billy to 
you with the note, I told you that I was on 
a hot scent. Iwas. You will understand 
that I had a notion that our young friend 
had accomplices in Baltimore; and being at 
the depot that morning, I saw him buy a 
ticket for that city. As soon as he was well 
out of the office, I purchased a ticket for the 
same place, and went intothenextcar. You 
may be pretty sure that I kept out of his 
way, though I kept him pretty well in view, 
We took the 9.10 night express out of Syra- 
cuse, and went spinning dewn the N. Y, 
Central at a great rate—through Utica— 
Troy—and at six in the morning got out at 
Thirty-first street, and took ’buses down 
Broadway. He took the first one in front 
of me, and I heard him asking the driver 
when the next train went to Philadelphia, 
‘2.10,’ the man said, and dropped his fare at 
the St. Nicholas. I got out too, and lounged 
into the office, where he was sitting, reading 
the paper. As he did not see me, I took up 
the Herald and began to read also. As I 
knew he was going to Baltimore, I let him 
have his own way until 2.10, when I made my 
way to the Jersey City ferry and crossed, 
still keeping out of his sight. Down through 
the Jerseys—into Philadelphia—a night on 
Chestnut street at the Continental, and we 
took the early train for Baltimore. As we 
passed up the filthy street which gives stran- 
gers such a bad idea of a really beautiful 
place, I watched him closely and saw that 
he was expecting some one. The expected 
person came at last, in the shape of a dissi- 
pated-looking young man, whom I remem- 
bered to have seen in the gambling-hell 
whereI first met Herbert. This is the James 
Lawton whose name appears as one of the 
witnesses to the fraudulent will. _They 
locked arms and walked into the saloon to- 
gether. I followed, and found that they had 
gone into a little curtained alcove beyond 
the bar. I called for some wine and went 
into the next, where I heard a long conversa- 
tion in reference to an individual whom they 
only noticed as ‘ that sneak,’ ‘liar,’ ‘hound,’ 
and a variety of pleasant epithets. 

“ «Be that as it may,’ said Lawton, at the 
end of the conversation, ‘I will tell you 
where youcan seehim. He will beat Hall’s 
to-night, in room 40, Come at ten. Now 
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let us go and have a few games of billiards. 
I believe I can beat you if you give me ten 
points.’ 

“ As I knew perfectly where ‘ Hall’s’ was, 
I did not follow them, but amused myseif 
about town through the day, and about ten, 
having the clue, I went to the place. I did 
not stop to look at the tables, but got a key 
from Jimmie at the bar and went into room 
39. Two men were talking in number 40, 
and I could hear what they said distinctly. 
Herbert Vale was there, and evidently very 
angry at the other, who was talking in a low 
but determined tone. 

“<¢P}l tell you what it is, Vale,’ he said, 
‘take a fool’s advice and don’t go on with 
this. A good offer has beenmadeyou. You 
won’t find forty thousand dollars upon every 
bush, and the very generosity of the offer 
makes me hate to rob her. Take the third 
and destroy the will. There is no risk about 
it.’ 

“¢Task youagain, Burton,’ saidrthe other, 
‘will you or will you not go up with me and 
see to this matter? Or, failing in that, will 
you promise to keep still and let the affair 
go on?” 

“‘No, I won’t. That is plain English. 
If you will take the third and be satisfied, 
then Iam with you. But you shall not rob 
that girl of the whole. Call me spooney if 
you will, but you know I was drunk when 
you got me to witness the paper, and in the 
hands of the Jews. It can’t go on, with my 
help.’ 

“Curse your morality! Hark you, John 
Burton, I have periled a great deal for this 
money. I must and will have it. If you 
stand in my way, as sure as there is a God 
in heaven, I will kill you.’ 

“He struck his hand sharply on the table 
as he spoke, and I heard the jingle of glasses. 

“*T donot fear you,’ said Burton; ‘though 
youarea murdererin heart, andindeed. Do 
you think I do not know you?’ 

“There was a dreadful silence in the room 
fora few moments, and when Herbert spoke, 
it was in a hushed, unnatural tone: 

‘¢¢T will remember that, sir. Iam going 
home to-morrow, and Lawton goes with me. 
He is ready to swear to his signature. I 
should not haye come down, but Lawton 
said you were going to blow upon us, and I 
came to warn you. As you know me so 
well, perhaps you will also know what it is 
to balk me. If you do, by heaven, I will 
kill you.’ 

“He closed the door behind him, and I 











waited until I could hear his footsteps no 
more, and then I opened the door of the next 
room and faced the ‘dead’ witness to the 
will. He had a glass of wine to his lips, but 
dropped it with a crash as I said, ‘Good-day, 
Mr. John Burton!’ 

“You shall khow the rest when I come 
home. Nep WINTERS.”’ 


Ii. 
AS MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 


The trial of the will case of Vale os. 
Sloan attracted much attention. Law- 
yer Martin had opened his case well. 
A sturdy old practitioner, he harped up- 
on the impossibility of any man in his 
right senses disinheriting an only son. 
Lawton was there, and swore to the 
statement that, on the 27th of August, 
he was in the house of the testator, and 
saw him write the will now in the pos- 
session of Herbert Vale. That they 
came up on the night train, at the re- 
quest of the testator, who wished the 
matter kept secret, and drove over to 
the next town by private conveyance. 
He swore that Burton, who had accom- 
panied them, had not been heard of for 
some time, and was thought to be dead. 
When they had called their witnesses 
and closed the case, Ned rose and made 
the opening plea on our side. He labored 
under some disadvantage, from the fact 
that the position taken by our opponents 
appeared unassailable. 

After addressing the court, he turned 
to Martin. 

“ Our opponents have been unfortu- 
nate,” he said, “in that they have been 
able to find but one of the witnesses to 
the precious document upon the judge’s 
desk; a paper which, if proved, would 
rob an unprotected woman, and place 
the property which her father had la- 
bored to keep from one he was forced 
to disown, in the hands of that one, 
whom we shall prove this day to be a 
gambler and forger ! 

“We shall show you that the docu- 
ment purporting to be the will of Mr. 
Vale was never touched by his hand. 
We shall show that it is entirely the 
work of the individual who, by its pro- 
visions, lays claim to the entire property ; 
that the said witness never appeared in 
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this town until brought here by young 
Vale and placed in the hands of our 
opponent in this trial.” 

There was a general movement in the 
court, and a smothered curse from Her- 
bert, who had just left the witness-box. 

“T shall now call a witness whom 
the ingenuity of our opponents has not 
been able to produce—a witness whose 
word will go as far, at least, as the testi- 
mony which has gone before. Call John 
Burton.” 

There was a stir in the back pari of 
the room, and the witness stepped into 
the box. There was an eager desire to 
see him. He was a young man, who 
had made himself a wreck by dissipa- 
tion. There were dark rings about his 
hollow eyes, which had no business there 
at hisage. He stepped into the witness- 
box amid a general murmur, returning 
a look from Herbert with one of calm 
defiance. 

“Remember!” said the former, in a 
hissing tone. 

“ Swear me,” said the witness. 

He was sworn. 

“ What is your name?” said L “You 
are under oath.” 

“ John Burton.” 

“ Your residence ?” 

“ Baltimore, Maryland.” 

“ Where were you on the 27th of Au- 
gust, 1866 ?” 

“Tn the city of Baltimore.” 

“Tn what place ?” 

“In Hall’s gambling establishment, on 
street.” 

“ Were you gambling ?” 

“No.” 

“ What were you doing ?” 

“T was in room 40.” 

“Were you alone ?” 

“No; Mr. Herbert Vale and Mr. 
James Lawton were with me.” 

“Do you see these persons in court ?” 

He pointed them out. 

“ You will please state to the court 
what was done while you were in that 
room together; and let me again remind 
you that you are under oath.” 

“Mr. Herbert Vale was very angry 
at his father, who had disowned him 
years before. He said the old man never 











answered his letters, and that he had it 
from a good source that he had left all 
the property to his sister. There wag 
considerable talk about it, when he took 
out a paper and wrote the form of a 
will, leaving the property to himse!f. [ 
should know the paper if I saw it.” 

The will was shown him. 

“ That is the paper, or an exact copy, 
I think it is the same.” 

“ Look at the signatures.” 

“This is the same paper. He used 
to say that mine was the only signature 
he could not copy to a dot. After he 
had written this, he read it to us and 
said that, if we would put our names at 
the bottom he would give us a hundred 
dollars each. I was a little in liquor, 
and needed money badly. I did it. 
Lawton did the same, and he gave us 
the money.” 

“Did you see him sign the name of 
the testator ?” 

“Yes, sir. He copied it from a letter 
in his possession. You will see that the 
body of the will is in his own hand.” 

“You state, then, upon your oath, 
that these men, Herbert Vale and James 
Lawton, were not and could not be in 
this place on the 27th of August last, 
and that they were with you in the city 
of Baltimore ?” 

“ I do.” 

“ How long were you together ?” 

“From three o’clock in the afternoon 
until three in the morning.” 

“ Did Herbert Vale attempt, by offers 
of money, to induce you to perjure your- 
self by swearing to this forgery ?” 

“ He did.” 

“When and where ?” 

He named the time and place. | 

A rigorous cross-examination could 
not shake the testimony of the young 
man. Two witnesses were called who 
testified that all the men were at Hall’s 
on the night upon which the will was 
said to have been made. Lawyer Mar- 
tin flushed angrily, and leaned over to 
his client. 

“ You have deceived me.” 

“ Did you think I would tell you that, 
confound you ?” 

Martin rose and addressed the court. 
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“T have been deceived,” said he. “TI 
shall not make any defense. The case 
is made.” 

In a few moments a shout told that 
the decision was given, and the forged 
will broken. We made no attempt to 
detain Herbert, who hurried out of court. 
They gave us an ovation when we came 
out, and the reputation of the firm was 
made. 

Miss Hattie soon sent fcr me. 

“Lack of means may have induced 
my brother to do this evil. Of course 
I shall not prosecute him. Mr. Sloan 
has kindly advanced two thousand dol- 
lars upon my estate, and I wish you to 
see Herbert and give him the money. 
Also see the man whom you call Burton, 
and thank him in my name, and offer 
him as much money as you think proper, 
if he will take it.” 

I took the money and went out. I 
found young Vale in a room at his ho- 
tel, and tendered him his sister's gift. 
He received it surlily, and pocketed it 
without thanks. 

A train left at dark. Lawton and 
Herbert left with it. Next morning 
Burton was found dead in his bed, with 
a long knife in his heart. The verdict 
of the jury was that he came to his 
death by persons unknown. Their ver- 
dict could not have been otherwise ; but 
I have always believed that Herbert Vale 
killed the man who had disgraced him. 
I was not called upon the jury, and I 
am glad it was so. Ikept it quiet for 
her sake. 

A week ago I married Hattie Vale. 
Ned was married the same day to a 
charming bride who had won his heart 
two years before. Lawton was killed 
in a brawl in Baltimore. Where Her- 
bert went I do not know. But, for my 
sake, and Hattie’s, I pray God I may 
never look upon his face again. 

C. D. Clarke. 





WONDERS OF THE WHALE. 


HE whale, as the largest animated 
form in existence, or, as the old lex- 
icographer phrases it, “ the largest of the 
animals that inhabit this globe,” is, from 








this characteristic alone, calculated to 
excite our special wonder. Vastness in 
the works of creation is very impressive ; 
but in the case of the whale, in addition 
to gigantic size, the economy of the an- 
imal is throughout of an extremely inter- 
esting character. 

It is now generally known that to call 
the whale a fish is a popular error. Yet 
his abode is in the sea, and he so resem- 
bles a fish in external appearance, that 
it is hardly to be wondered at that not 
only the vulgar, but even some of the 
earlier zodlogists, looked upon it as be- 
longing to that class. This notion is 
kept alive at the present day in the an- 
nouncements of the comparative success 
of those ships which are employed in 
the whale-fishery ; for not only is it con- 
veyed by that general term for the cap- 
ture of whales, but by statements that 
one ship has arrived with three fish, an- 
other with four jish, a third with one fish, 
etc. The error was evidently general 
in Dr. Johnson’s time; for, in his Dic- 
tionary he defines the whale as “ the 
largest of fish.” 

This commonly-received opinion, that 
the whale was a fish, was, doubtless, 
fostered by examples in the Old Testa- 
ment. In Barker’s Bible (1615) the pas- 
sages are: (Jonah i. 17), “ Now the Lord 
had prepared a great fish to swallow up 
Jonah ; and Jonah was in the body of 
the fish three days and three nights” ; 
(Job vii. 12), “Am I a sea or a whale- 
fish that thou keepest me in ward?” 
(Ezekiel xxii. 2), “ Thou art like a lyon 
of the nations, and art as a dragon in 
the sea ;” in a note, “ or whale” is added ; 
(Matthew xii. 40), “For as Jonas was 
three days and three nights in the whale’s 
belly,” etc. 

In the version now used in our church- 
es, the passage in Jonah is verbatim the 
same as in Barker; that in Job is thus 
rendered: “Am I a sea, or a whale, 
that thou settest a watch over me?” 
that in Ezekiel, “ Thou art like a young 
lion of the nations, and thou art as a 
whale in the seas” ; that in Matthew is 
identical with the passage in Barker. 

The Rev. Dr. Scot essayed to demon- 
strate to the Wernerian Society that the 
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great fish which swallowed up Jonah 
could not be a whale, but was, probably, 
a white shark. 

We next see how far the old natural- 
ists differed. Pliny expressly states that 
neither whales nor dolphins have gills, 
like fishes, but breathe by means of blow- 
holes, which appertain to the lungs. 
Aristotle, whose great zodlogical work 
Pliny had closely studied, was certainly 
aware of the broad distinction between 
the whales and dolphins and _ fishes. 
Gesner separated the whales from the 
fishes, including them in a distinct order 
of marine animals. Ray contends that 
no other animals can justly be termed 
fishes except those which breathe by 
means of gills, and have but one ventri- 
cle to the heart. He adds, that if we 
speak properly and philosophically, the 
name of fish should be restricted to 
such animals only; he points out the 
absence of any relatiénship of the ceta- 
cea, or whales, with the true fishes, add- 
ing, that, with the exception of the place 
where they spend their lives, the exter- 
nal figure of their body, their hairless 
skin, anc their natatory progression, they 
have scarcely any thing in common with 
the true fishes, but in other respects 
agree with the viviparous quadrupeds. 
Linneus next deta¢hed the cetaceans 
from the fishes, and associated them with 
the mammals, thus no longer yielding 
to the popular prejudice by calling that 
a fish which he knew to be a mammi- 
ferous animal, the order being thus de- 
fined by its great founder: spiracles upon 
the head, pectoral fins, and horizontal 
caudal fin without claws. 

Cuvier defines cetaceans to be mam- 
miferous animals without posterior feet ; 
they remain constantly in the water ; 
but as they respire by means of lungs, 
they are obliged to come frequently to 
the surface for air. Their warm blood ; 
their ears open externally ; their vivipa- 
rous generation ; the teats by means of 
which they suckle their young, and all 
the details of their anatomy, sufficiently 
distinguish them, Cuvier observes, from 
the fishes. The herbivorous cetaceans 
leave the water to creep and feed on the 
bank, which, when they have been seen 





from a distance, with their heads raised 
vertically out of the water, has given them 
some resemblance to women or men, and 
has probably given rise to the stories of 
some travelers, who pretend that they 
have seen tritons and sirens. The breast- 
fins have been called hands, because, in- 
stead of being composed of straight 
spines, like those of fishes, they conceal 
bones and muscles formed very like the 
fore-legs of land-animals, but so envel- 
oped in dense skin, that the fingers have 
no separate motion, though the hand is 
very flat, very pliant, large and strong, 
enabling the whale to sustain the young 
closely compressed to its body, as was re- 
marked by Aristotle. Its fins, or swim- 
ming-paws, serve as a helm rather than 
as oars, because they then lie flat on the 
surface of the water, and are not instru- 
mental in producing its motion, which 
arises entirely from the tail; its form 
also obliges them to move it from above 
downward for their progressive motion, 
and aids them greatly in raising them- 
selves in the water. The tail conists of 
two beds of muscles, connected with an 
extensive layer surrounding the body; 
it is only four or five fect long, but more 
than twenty feet broad, and a single 
stroke will throw a large boat with its 
crew into the air. The fins have great 
spring and vitality ; De Reste states that 
they continue to move for some time 
after being separated from the body. 
One proof of the great age of the whale 
is the cartilages of their side-fins, or 
hands, being perfectly ossified, or con- 
verted into bone, as is the case in very 
old whales. 

The ordinary cetaceans have, on the 
head, blowing-holes, which serve for res 
piration, and getting rid of the large 
volumes of water which are taken with 
their prey into their very spacious mouth. 
This water passes across the nostrils, and 
is collected in a sack placed at the ex- 
ternal orifice of the cavity of the nose, 
whence it is driven out with violence by 
the compression of powerful muscles, 
through a narrow aperture placed at the 
top of the head. Scoresby, however, 
maintained that these blowing-holes emit 
only a moist vapor, and are huge nostrils ; 
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but other naturalists have seen them 
spout water when within a few yards 
of them’; and this discrepancy may be 
explained by some species spouting more 
than others. When this vehement breath- 
ing or blowing is performed under the 
surface, the whale produces those jets 
deau which cause them to be seen from 
afar by voyagers. Scoresby describes 
the sound thus occasioned as the only 
similitude of a voice emitted by the an- 
imal; adding that, in the case of a vio- 
lent respiration, it resembles the discharge 
of acannon! The nostrils being inces- 
santly traversed by floods of salt water, 
could not be lined with a membrane suf- 
ficiently delicate for the perception of 
odors; and if any whales enjoy the sense 
of smelling, they must have it very much 
obliterated. 

It may be here explained further, that 
the water, when once in the sacks or 
reservoirs, can be there retained until 
the animal wishes to spout, when it closes 
the valve, and so prevents the descent 
of the water into the nasal passages, and 
forcibly compresses the sacks by means 
of the muscular expansion which over- 
spreads them. The water, compelled 
thus to escape by the narrow semi-lunar 
apertures, is projected to a hight which 
corresponds to the amount of the pres- 
sure applied. 

With reference to the term “spouting,” 
Brierly, the English marine painter, who 
saw much of the operation in the south- 
ern seas, maintained that “the whale 
never spouts water from the head in the 
manner generally represented ; the air, 
as it rushes up through the blow-holes, 
takes up a portion of water, which is 
blown up, like a jet of steam; the only 
fluid ever spouted from the head is blood, 
when the animal is severely wounded 
internally by lancing; this frequently 
rises in two great columns, and is spread 
by the wind in a shower over the men 
and boats near; he is then said by the 
whalers to have ‘ his chimney afire.’” 

The baleen, improperly termed whale- 
bone, is the produce of the mysticete, or 
whalebone whale, whose palate is cov- 
ered with the baleen, in the form of sub- 
triangular plates, that he may strain the 











| water which he takes in with his large 
mouth, and retain the small animals on 
which he subsists. The baleen has the 
free edge fringed toward the mouth, the 
fixed edge attached to the palate, the 
broad end fixed to the gum, and the apex 
to the inside arch—the plates being 
placed across each other at regular dis- 
tances. The use of the baleen is prin- 
cipally for the retention of food until 
swallowed. This whale was formerly 
thought to increase the number of ver- 
tebree with its growth; but Gray has 
proved this to be a mistake. 

Sometimes eight hundred blades of 
baleen are found in a single whale. 
These blades vary from eight to twelve 
feet in length, and the mysticete pro- 
duces the best and largest kind. It is 
extensively used in the manufacture of 
stays and umbrellas; in shavings for 
plaiting, like straw, light hats and bon- 
nets; incrinoline; and in covering whip- 
handles, walking-sticks and telescopes. 

The anatomy of the vast creature is 
full of wondrous interest. John Hunter 
well observed, that “in our examination 
of particular parts, the size of which is 
generally regulated by that of the whole 
animal, if we have only been accustomed 
to see them in those which are small, 
or middle-sized, we behold them with 
astonishment in animals so far exceeding 
the common bulk as the whale. Thus,” 
adds Hunter, “the heart and aorta of 
the spermaceti whale appear prodigious, 
being too large to be contained in a wide 
tub, the aorta measuring a foot in diam- 
eter. When we consider these as ap- 
plied to the circulation, and figure to 
ourselves that, probably, ten or fifteen 
gallons of blood are thrown out at a 
single stroke, and moved with an im- 
mense velocity through a tube of a foot 
diameter, the whole idea fills the mind 
with wonder.” Paley compared the 
aorta of a whale, with the blood rush- 
ing through it, to the water passing 
through the middle arch of old London 
Bridge. The imagination is overwhelmed 
with the aggregate of the quantity of 
blood that must pass through the heart 
of the leviathan of the deep in twenty- 
four hours, It is a general law that the 
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pulse of the larger animals is lower than 
that of the smaller; but even if we put 
the pulse of the whale as low as twenty 
in a minute, the quantity circulated 
through the heart, calculated at fifteen 
gallons for each pulsation, will be four 
hundred and thirty-two thousand gallons, 
nearly equal to seven thousand hogs- 
heads, in twenty-four hours ! 

The consideration of this amazing 
quantity is, however, a subject of mere 
empty wonder, if not accompanied with 
the reflection that, in order to produce 
the aggregate amount, the heart is kept 
in constant motion; and that, in fact, it 
is incessantly beating, as it is termed, or 
throwing out the blood in the arteries, 
from the first period of existence to the 
moment of death, without any sensation 
of fatigue. 

But the most remarkable portion of 
the almost infinite circumvolution of ar- 
teries in the whale is the wonderful net- 
work which enables the animal to re- 
main under water for more than an hour. 
Hunter was the first who determined its 
exact nature, and showed it to be a res- 
ervoir of arterial or aérated blood from 
which the brain and nervous system de- 
rive their stimulus. The veins are re- 
markable not only for their great capa- 
city, but also for their number, and the 
immense network which they form in 
different parts of the body; and above 
all, for the almost total absence of valves, 
which, and the pressure of the sea-water 
at the depths to which whales retreat 
when harpooned, explains the profuse 
and deadly hemorrhage which follows 
a wound that would in other mammalia 
be by no means fatal. Professor Owen 
first gave this illustration, which clears 
up the difficulty that must have occurred 
to most, of accounting for the fact of so 
enormous an animal as the great whale 
being killed by such puny instruments 
as the harpoon and lance. 

In the case of the spermaceti whale, 
it appears to occupy about a seventh of 
its time in breathing ; and when it rises, 
after long intervals, an enormous quan- 
tity of air must rush into the lungs, 
and create a vast amount of blood for 
the reservoir described by Hunter. In 





ordinary mammals, man and the quad- 
rupeds, for instance, respiration is mo 
mentarily going on, and enough-air only 
is inhaled to oxygenate the blood requi- 
site for the pulsations. The whale’s 
brain is well formed but small; in the 
greater kinds there is reason for suppos- 
ing that the ratio of the weight of the 
brain to that of the body is J; in the 
smaller cetaceans it is not diminished to 
a proportionate size. The sense of hear- 
ing in whales appears to be fairly devel- 
oped; and whale-fishers experience no 
small difficulty from the warning given 
to both eye and ear. It has, however, 
been stated that the Greenland whale, 
though not without a nice sense of hear- 
ing, remains insensible to the report of 
a cannon. 

This whale is seen in the greatest 
numbers in the “green water” of the 
Greenland sea, because of the incalcula- 
ble number of meduse or animalcules in 
these waters, of above twenty thousand 
square miles. The whale can not derive 
any direct subsistence from the animal- 
cules ; but these form the food of other 
minute creatures, which then support 
others, till at length animals are pro- 
duced of such size as to afford a morsel 
for their mighty devourer. Scoresby 
estimates that two square miles of these 
waters contain 23,888,000,000,000,000 an- 
imalcules ; and as this number is beyond 
the range of human words and concep- 
tions, he illustrates it by observing that 
eighty thousand persons would have been 
employed since the creation in count- 
ing it! 

In November, 1827, an immense speci- 
men of the Greenland whale was found 
floating off the coast of Belgium, about 
twelve miles from Ostend, by a crew of 
fishermen ; their boat being of too weak 
tonnage and sail to move so enormous 
a mass, they hailed two other boats to 
their assistance, and the three together 
towed the whale toward Ostend harbor, 
on entering which the cable with which 
it was fastened to the boats broke, and 
the whale was cast on the sand east of 
the harbor, where the dissecting, clean- 
ing, etc., were effected. The dimensions, 
weight, etc., were thus stated : 
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FEET. 
Total length of the whale, - - + 9% 
Breadth of thesame,- - + + = 18 
Length of the head, cs s+ © @ 
Hight of thecranium, - - - - 4% 
Number of the vertebra, 62; length of the 
vertebraloolumn, - - - = 69% 
Number of the ribs, 28; eachinlength,- 9 
Length of the fins, - - - - - 1244 
Length of the fingers, - = = = 4 
Length of the tail, 8 ft.; widthdo., - 22% 
Weight of the whale when found, 249 tons, or 
480,000 pounds, 
Weight of the skeleton only, 35 tons, or 70,000 
pounds. 
Quantity of oil extracted from the blubber, 
. 4,000 gallons, 
Weight of the flesh buried in the sand, 8 tons, 
or 170,000 pounds. 


The skeleton was mounted upon iron 
supports, and exhibited in a pavilion at 
Ostend ; next at Paris, in Place Louis 
XV.; and in 1831, upon the site of Tra- 
falgar Square, Charing Cross, London. 
The skeleton was placed in the area of 
the pavilion, and within the ribs was a 
gallery, to which visitors ascended by a 
flight of steps. 

The length of this whale exceeded the 
utmost credited by Scoresby, which he 
states at seventy feet; and Beale de- 
scribes a sperm whale of eighty-four feet. 
Of three hundred and twenty-two whales, 
in the capture of which Scoresby was 
concerned, none exceeded fifty-eight feet ; 
even sixty feet implies a weight of sev- 
enty tons, being nearly that of three 
hundred fat oxen. Of this vast mass, 
the oil in a rich whale composes about 
thirty tons! 

Among the habits of the whales, af- 


fection for their young is very striking. ° 


The manatees are gregarious, and gen- 
erally go in troops. The young are usu- 
ally placed in the center of the troop 
for protection, and on the approach of 
danger, all unite for the common safety. 
It is alleged that, when one has been 
struck by a harpoon, its companions will 
tear out the weapon; and they are so 
attached to their young, that if the calf 
be taken, the captors are sure of the 
mother, from the recklessness with which 
her maternal affection leads her to the 
place of capture. If the mother be cap- 
tured, the young follow her to the shore 
and fall an easy prey. At St. Domingo, 








a party of hunters, in a small boat, ap- 
proached a shoal of manatees and struck 
at them with a harpoon, to which a long, 
stout cord was made fast. The stricken 
animal made violent efforts to escape, 
carrying with it the harpoon and cord, 
to the end of which a cork or piece of 
light wood to serve as a buoy was at- 
tached, and indicated the whereabouts 
of the manatee. After a while the hunt- 
ers took hold of the rope, and at last 
drew the exhausted animal ashore, where 
it was killed. The sport of manatee- 
catching, thus conducted, is described as 
highly diverting ; but the boat is some- 
times upset by the struggles of the ani- 
mals in the shoals. 

The dugong presents another instance; 
it is caught by spearing, during the night ; 
or sometimes shot at the end of a mus- 
ket. The female dugong produces gen- 
erally only one young at a birth, and to 
this the mother bears such strong affec- 
tion that, if the young is speared, the 
mother will not depart, but is sure to be 
taken also. The Malays consider this 
animal as almost typical of maternal af- 
fection. The young utter a short and 
sharp cry, and are said to shed tears, 
which are carefully preserved by the 
common people as a charm, under the 
notion that they will secure the affections 
of those whom they love, as they attract 
the mother to the young dugong. 

The dugong is considered by the Ma- 
lays as a royal fish, and the king has a 
right to all that are taken; just as in 
England the sturgeon is a royal fish, 
“ because, by a statute of Edward II. it 
is said, the king shall have sturgeon 
taken in the sea, or elsewhere, within 
the realm.” 

The dugong of the Red Sea is de- 
scribed by Professor Rippell as taber- 
naculis, under the impression that it was 
with the skin of this species that the 
Jews were directed to vail the taberna- 
cle. The Arabs state that these dugongs 
live in pairs or small families, that they 
have feeble voicés, and that in February 
and March bloody battles occur between 
the males, which attain the length of 
eighteen feet. 

The porpesse also watches over her 
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young with tender care. They swim in 
shoals, and drive the mackerel, herring 
and salmon before them, pursuing them 
up bays “with the same eagerness,” 
says Pennant, “as a pack of dogs does 
a hare.” Those who have seen the por- 
pesse in pursuit of the salmon, describe 
the scene as very exciting, from the ef- 
forts of the salmon to escape, and the 
adroitness of its pursuer. In their dis- 
tress, the salmon frequently spring high 
out of the water, but their ever-watchful 
foe bides their relapse, and by its rapid, 
quick, and well-defined turns, seldom 
fails to secure its prey. 

Brierly tells us that the most import- 
ant natural enemy of the whale on the 
coast of Australia is the “ killer,” a large 
kind of porpoise, with a blunt head and 
large teeth. These “ killers” often at- 
tack the whale, and worry it like a pack 
of dogs, and sometimes kill it. The 
whalemen regard these creatures as im- 
portant allies, for when they see from 
the look-out that a whale has been “ hove 
to” by them, they are pretty sure of 
capturing it. The “killers” show no 
fear of the boats, but will attack the 
whale at the same time; and if a boat 
is stove, which often happens, they will 
not hurt the men in the water. The 
Australian natives about Twofold Bay 
Bay, the “ killers ” are the spirits of their 
own people, and when they see them, 
will pretend to point out particular in- 
dividuals whom they have known; some 
are very large, exceeding twenty-five feet ; 
they blow from ‘the head, in the same 
manner as the whale. 

The localities of whales have been 
much disputed. Where the northern 
whale breeds has long been a puzzling 
question among whalemen. It is a cold- 
water animal. Maury asks, “ Is the nur- 
sery of the great whale in the Polar Sea, 
which has been so set about and hemmed 
in with a hedge of ice that man may not 
trespass there? This providential econ- 
omy still further prompts the question, 
Whence comes the food for the young 
whales there? Do the teeming waters 
of the Gulf-Stream convey it there also, 
and in channels so far down in the 
depths of the sea that no enemy may 





waylay and spoil it in the long jour- 
ney?” It was generally believed that the 
northern whale, which is now confined 
to the Polar Sea, descended annually in- 
to the temperate regions of the Atlantic, 
as far as the Bay of Biscay, and that it 
was only the persecution of the whale 
fishers which compelled it to seek its 
frozen retreat. This opinion is now 
shown to be erroneous, and to have rest- 
ed only on the confounding of two dis- 
tinct species of whale. Like other 
whales, the northern is migfatory, and 
changes its quarters according to the 
seasons; and the systematic registers of 
the Danish colonists of Greenland show 
that often the same individual reappears 
at the same epoch, in the same fiord 
The females of the southern whale visit 
the coast of the Cape in June, to bring 
forth their young, and return to the high 
seas in August or September. It was 
supposed that the migration of the 
northern whale was fora similar pur- 
pose. This, however, is not now con- 
sidered to be the case. Its movements 
are attributed to climatic changes alone, 
and especially to the transport of ice in- 
to Baffin’s Bay. It lives entirely in the 
midst of glaciers, and, therefore, is found 
in the south during winter, and in the 
north during summer. The whale-fish- 
ery has diminished its numbers, but not 
altered its mode of life. It is stated now 
that the whale believed to have visited 
the North Atlantic Ocean is a totally 
different species—a much more violent 
and dangerous animal than the northern 
whale, also smaller and less rich in oil, 
The fishery for the latter ceased toward 
the end of the last century; but it is 
thought to be not wholly extinct. 

The sperm whale, says Maury, is 4 
warm-water animal. The right whale 
delights in cold water. The log-books 
of American whalers show that the tor- 
rid zone is to the right whale as a sea 
of fire, through which he can not pass; 
that the right whale of the northern 
hemisphere and that of the southern’ are 
two different animals; and that the 
sperm whale has never been known to 
double the Cape of Good Hope — he 
doubles Cape Horn, 
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Mr. Beale has done more to elucidate 
the habits and form of this whale than 
any other writer. Its great peculiarity 
of form is the head, presenting a very 
thick, blunt extremity, constituting about 
a third of the whole length of the ani- 
mal. The head, viewed in front, has a 
broad, flattened surface, rounded and 
contracted above, considerably expanded 
on the sides, and gradually contracted 
below, resembling in some degree the 
cutwater of a ship. On the right side 
of the nose is a cavity for secreting and 
containing an oily fluid, which, after 
death, concretes into the substance called 
spermaceti, of which, in a large whale, 
there is not unfrequently a ton. The 
mouth extends nearly the whole length 
of the head ; and the throat is capacious 
enough to give passage to the body of 
a@ man, presenting a strong contrast to 
the contracted gullet of the Greenland 
whale. Immediately beneath the black 
skin of the sperm whale is the blubber, 
or fat, termed “the blanket,” of a light 
yellowish color, producing, when melted, 
the sperm oil. 

This whale swallows quantities of 
small fishes, and one has been known to 
eject from his stomach a fish as large as 
a@ moderate-sized salmon ; its principal 
food is squids, or cuttle-fishes. This spe- 
cies is gregarious ; and the herds, called 
“ schools,” are females and young males. 
Mr. Beale has seen five or six hundred 
in-one school. With each female school 
are from one to three large “ bulls,” or 
“ schoolmasters,” as they are termed by 
the whalers. The full-grown males al- 
most always goin search of food. A 
large whale will yield eighty, and some- 
times one hundred barrels of oil. One 
of the habits of this whale is “ breaching,” 
or leaping clear out of the water, and 
falling back again on its side, so that 
the breach may be seen in a clear day 
from the mast-head, six miles distant. 
In “ going ahead,” the whale attains ten 
or twelve miles an hour, which Mr. 
Beale believes to be its greatest velocity. 
“ Lob-tailing” is lashing the water with 
its tail; the dangers and hair-breadth 
escapes in the capture are very numerous. 
Sometimes the whale places himself in a 





perpendicular position, with the head 
downward, and rearing his tail on high, 
beats the water with awful violence. 
The sea foams, and vapors darken the 
air; the lashing is heard several miles 
off, like the roar of a distant tempest. 
Sometimes he makes an immense spring, 
and rears his whole body above the 
waves, to the admiration of the experi- 
enced whaler, but to the terror of those 
who see for the first time this astonish- 
ing spectacle. 

The whole structure of the whale ex- 
hibits most admirable adaptation to his 
situations and the element in which he 
lives. The toughness and thickness of 
his skin, with the coating of blubber be- 
neath, serves to keep him warm, and 
prevent his blood being chilled by the 
icy seas. But provision is especially 
made to enable him to descend uninjured 
to very great depths. The orifices of the 
nostrils are closed by valves, wonderfully 
suited to ‘keep out the water from the 
lungs, notwithstanding the pressure. In 
one species they are shaped like cones, 
which fit into the orifice like corks in the 
neck of a bottle, and the greater the 
pressure the tighter they hold. On one 
occasion, which fell under Mr. Scoresby’s 
own observation, a whale was struck 
from a boat. The animal instantly de- 
scended, dragging down with him a rope 
very nearly one mile long. This being 
the full length of the line, the situation 
of the boat’s crew became critical. The 
men were desired to retire to the stern, 
to counterbalance the pulls of the whale, 
which dragged the bow down sometimes 
to within an inch of the water, but never 
moved the boat from the place where 
it lay when the harpoon was first thrown, 
which proves that the whale must have 
descended at once perpendicularly. Mr. 
§. and the crew were rescued by the 
timely arrival of another boat, with fresh 
ropes and harpoons. A whale, when 
struck, will sometimes dive toa depth 
of eight hundred fathoms; and as the 
surface of a large animal is about fifteen 
hundred square feet, at this great depth 
it would sustain a pressure of two hun- 
dred and eleven thousand tons. 

John Timbs. 
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GREENBLOW IN GOTHAM. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE ECERVELEE RECEPTION AND ITS 
RESULTS. 


\ RS. MORGAN MILLCO’S house is 
ablaze with light. 

The gas is lit in the basement; the gas 
is lit in the fourth story ; it is flaming in 
the parlors from beautiful imitation wax 
candles and gaudy chandeliers; it is 
buzzing in the burners on the back- 
stairs; it stares at itself in the robing- 
room mirrors; it flutters in the hall 
whose door is opening and shutting con- 
tinually ; all over the house there is gus. 

All over the house there are people. 
They are packed in the parlors ; they are 
perspiring in the passages. They are 
pouring themselves all over the house 
like a river—surging up the front-stairs 
like the ocean-tides—crowding down the 
back-stairs like a reluctant waterfall— 
trickling into the dressing-rooms and 
clothes-presses; gathering in pools in 
corners and under mantle-pieces and by 
windows—a very thoroughly dressed and 
for the most part a thoroughly uncomfort- 
able lot. 

In such a jam there are grievous 
causes for discomfort. Distressing separa- 
tions take place between vigilant mam- 
mas and the daughters of their bosoms ; 
between husbands and wives; between 
all sorts of people to whom the separa- 
tion is distressing on one side if not on 
both. Then, it is hot. Out-doors the 
air is delightfully balmy, and as a conse- 
quence it is most uncomfortably hot in- 
doors. Perspiration is vulgar—it is 
odious—it is possibly dangerous to some 
styles of countenance; but what can you 
do? You can not put down Nature; at 
least you can not wholly put her down. 
In a hot room, jammed fearfully, perspir- 
ation is natural, however vulgar. It is 
natural, too, that some people should 
lose their usually admirable serenity of 
disposition—that they should get out of 
temper, in fact—-when it is so hot, and 
especially when somebody has trodden 
on one’s train, or one’s corns, in spite of 
one’s efforts to avoid such a catastrophe. 








If people are made so uncomfortable 
by going to Mrs. Morgan Millco’s, why 
do they go? 

If you comprehend the motives which 
inspire the breast of our much-admired 
friend, Greenblow, when he goes to Mrs, 
Morgan Millco’s, it is a pity if you can 
not tell why the rest of the world go, 
Do you suppose Mr. Greenblow differs so 
very much from society in general, in his 
motives for getting into the first circles ? 
If you do, you are very much mistaken, 
and do our young friend an injustice. 

But if you understand the motives 
which animate Greenblow, you under- 
stand the elementary principle of the 
whole subject of snobbery. Its base is 
ambition. Ambition to do what some- 
body else does; ambition to be thought 
the equal of somebody else—to wear as 
good clothes, to set as good a table, to 
cut as much of a swell, generally, as 
somebody else. Who? Why, Mrs. 
Morgan Milleo, for example—or who- 
ever may be for the hour the supposed 
occupant of a fashionable eminence. 

Greenblow’s somebody else was St. 
Gorge Bleake. That elegant and fascinat- 
ing young gentleman stood for Green- 
blow as a type of aristocratic privilege, 
and Greenblow’s ambition was to dress 
as well, to behave as well, and to move 
as gracefully and easily in society, as 
Bleake. Around Bleake, as around @ 
pivot, Darius conceived that the first 
circles circled. That he should meet his 
paragon to-night, Greenblow had no 
doubt. When the jam was at its thick- 
est he was looking every where, as well 
as he could look, for Bleake. 

Darius had made his appearance at 
the Morgan Millco mansion before the 
jam had reached its thickest, however. 
His head busily reflecting on the impor- 
tant lessons he had received from the 
great Jaune and from the elegant Mons. 
Trippit, he had presented himself at 
the earliest hour allowable in good so- 
ciety. He had been bowed up-stairs into 
a dressing-room where he had arranged 
his darksome hair—fresh-curled by the 
barber’s irons for this occasion—before a 
tall mirror. He had pressed on his 
white kids, a marvelous fit, which left a 
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round gap at the buttoning point, through 
which a bit of red flesh showed much 
like a round bit of boiled beet on a snowy 
salad. He had flirted forth his hem- 
stitched handkerchief, exhaling musk, 
and stuck it carefully in a rear pocket 
of his swallow-tailed coat, turning his 
back to the glass and looking over his 
shoulder to see that it hung out graceful- 
ly. There was an old silk handkerchief 
in the other tail-pocket—a beggarly red 
affair, full of holes, as if a trumpeter had 
blown his bugle on it for ten years past 
—which Darius had brought for the ex- 
press purpose of flicking the dust from 
his patent-leathers, and which he pro- 
ceeded to use accordingly, to the open- 
eyed astonishment of a sable attendant. 
Pulling down his white vest—pulling 
up his standing collar—retouching the 
bow of his white neck-tie-—and giving 
himself a general wriggle to disperse pos- 
sible wrinkles in his black pantaloons— 
he had descended the stairs. 

Though he had been one of the first 
arrivals, he had spent so much time be- 
fore the glass up-stairs that the rooms were 
already pretty full when he came down. 
At the head of the stair-case he had 
pauscd a moment to stare. The cloaked 
and the hatted were surging upward. 
The uncloaked and otherwise liberally 
uncovered were pressing down, and mov- 
ing toward the entrance of the rear 
drawing-room. He had nothing to do 
but to get into the latter tide. It bore 
him on; the drawing-room doorway 
was reached ; he was about to be usher- 
ed into the presence, and then— 

Then his courage gave way, and he 
slipped out of the current, and stood for 
half an hour aside, watching the brilliant 
procession, listening to the great names 
as they were announced, and wondering 
in his soul how he had ever dared to 
venture into such a world as this. What 
@ contrast to Butterfield’s Corners! How 
Emma Jane would look in such com- 
pany as this! Emma Jane !—faugh ! 
He was glad he had rid himself of her 
with such manly promptitude and de- 
cision, 

His eyes were fascinated, as he stood 
there, by more than one beautiful face 





and form; but among all the other faces 
and forms he saw, there was one that 
sent a thrill of peculiar admiration 
through his breast as she passed—a 
queenly beauty who was leaning on the 
arm of no other than St. Gorge Bleake! 
Who was she? Of all the women he 
had ever beheld, this was certainly 
the most overwhelmingly beautiful. He 
made a sudden rush toward Bleake, reach- 
ed out to catch hold of his friend’s coat- 
tail, caught that of another man, and pull- 
ed it desperately. 

The owner of the coat-tail turned 
upon him with a withering look. Darius 
saw his mistake, and shrunk back in dis- 
may. 

Bleake and his tall sister passed on, into 
the crowded drawing-room, and were lost. 

A brief, agonizing interval of further 
hesitation, and then Greenblow got into 
the current, and in a bewildering state of 
semi-consciousness found himself bowing 
before a vision of pink glace silk trim- 
med with white lace and sparkling with 
diamonds—the magnificent Mrs. Morgan 
Millce herself. On the great Ecervelée 
he looked with dazed, uncomprehending 
eyes; on her noble husband also; and 
then he was wandering in the crowd dis- 
mally alone, knowing no one. 

Now commenced the search for 
Bleake—who had, it seems, got cards 
after all. How? You must ask his 
mother, who will tell you, perhaps, of 
pride humbled and in the dust, all for 
love of her estimable son. 

Whither had that patrician youth dis- 
appeared? Greenblow presently found 
the tall beauty whom he had seen lean- 
ing on his friend’s arm a few min- 
utes before. She was talking with an 
elderly cavalier in a grizzly mustache, 
and Darius paused enraptured to gaze 
upon her. Ah, how beautiful she was! 
What an exquisite complexion !—what 
luxuriant hair—what a splendid figure! 
—what magnificence of style! —so 
aristocratic, so haughty! Again he could 
not help drawing comparisons between 
this radiant creature and Emma Jane 
Harbottle, the little, pudgy, plump, 
round-faced, merry-eyed, rustic beauty of 
Butterfield’s Corners. How could he 
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ever have permitted that little pug-nosed 
thing to fasten her love upon him? (Miss 
Bleake had a nose as emphatic and un- 
sensitive asa chunk of marble.) Whata 
contrast was this large, full-figured crea- 
ture, majestic as Juno, a fit wife for 
Jove |—only in place of Jove, Darius, 
who had no acquaintance with that hea- 
then deity, substituted himself. Oh, if 
he could win that splendid being for his 
own! 

Perhaps, though, she was Bleake’s 
betrothed! The thought was gall and 
wormwood. But Bleake was no where 
near her. Where was he? To get an 
introduction to the lovely one who had 
stolen his susceptible heart, Greenblow 
was determined to hunt up Bleake. Not 
@ trifling undertaking in this crowd. 

He pushed. wildly about. The jam 
grew thicker and thicker. Greenblow’s 
clumsy boots—alas, yes, still clumsy, 
though patent-leather, and in despite of 
the Trippit tutelage—brought him many 
a feminine scowl, many a masculine 
frown, many a ferociously-muttered bless- 
ing. 

He got into the hall again. The 
stairs were packed. Ladies with wrap- 
pers on their arms, gentlemen with hats 
held for safety on their shoulders, were 
jammed together, utterly unable to get 
backward or forward. But Greenblow 
‘was not to be balked. He pressed on 
—now here, now there—his elbows 
too aggressive to be resisted, his boots 
creating havoc. Occasionally he would 
pause to take breath ; then he would on 
again. Where had the fellow gone? 

At last, at the end of a long and 
weary period, Greenblow found himself 
in the supper-room. Here he also found 
St. Gorge, gorging. 

The meeting between the two friends 
was not exactly like that of a David 
and Jonathan, or a Damon and Pythias. 
They did not rush into each other’s arms. 
Possibly because there was too much of 
a crowd to permit of rushing. Possibly 
because Bleake was so busily engaged in 
his favorite employment of stuffing him- 
self, that he did not see Greenblow at all. 
They came slowly together. Bleake’s 
back was toward Darius when they met. 








“ Hullo!” said Darius, nudging Bleake’s 
elbow. 

Bleake was conveying a fork-load of 
lobster-salad to his mouth, and the nudge 
sent it in a small avalanche down his 
next neighbor’s back. 

“Confound you, what do you do 
that for?” uttered Bleake with furious 
eyes. 

“Didn’t mean to,” said Darius, very 
red in the face. “ Didn’t know’s you—” 

But Bleake had turned to the ava- 
lanched neighbor—a lady, short, fat, 
and forty—apologizing earnestly for the 
mishap. The lady shrugged her bare 
shoulders, accepted the apology with a 
sneer that left the question very much 
in doubt, and retired from the room to 
get a servant to fish up the disintegrated 
lobster from its unwelcome situation. 

The consternation of this little acci- 
dent for the moment overcame St. Gorge’s 
natural emotion of surprise at meeting 
Greenblow here; but it manifested it 
self afterward. 

“ Say—” began Darius, 

“ Keep your say till I’m done supper,” 
said Bleake, coldly; and he turned his 
back on his friend, and resumed his 
attack on the edibles and drinkables. 

Thus repelled, Darius was on the 
point of retiring disconsolate, but thought 
better of it, and turned his attention, 
also, to the “spread.” He ate a hearty 
supper—Darius was no light eater, him- 
self—but he had done, and had with- 
drawr. to a secluded corner of the room 
to wait, and still St. Gorge gorged. 

Greenblow drew forth his pen-knife 
and picked his teeth leisurely, scanning 
the company as he did so, and begin- 
ning to feel himself at home—as people 
almost always do begin to feel them- 
selves, after supper, you may have no- 
ticed. Still St. Gorge remained at the 
table. And still he ate, 

1 —* And still the wonder grew 

How one small’’— 

but the rest of the quotation will not 
fit. Down went oysters, ham, and ice- 
cream—down went roast turkey, oranges 
and pickles—down went custards, cham- 
pagne, coffee, chocolate, nuts, blanc 
mange, jellies, olives, tongue, game, 
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sardines—volaille, gibier, entremets, ra- 
gouts, conserves—! Is the man an 
ostrich ? Even Darius was aghast at the 
spectacle. 

But all things must have an end, and 
at length St. Gorge seemed to be satis- 
fied. He gave a last, long, lingering 
look over the board—wiped his fingers 
—wiped his mustache—and walked 
slowly away. Paused, returned, took an 
orange, and with a profound sigh moved 
over to where Greenblow stood waiting. 

“How the deuce came you here ?” he 
asked. 

Darius bristled. 

“How the deuce did you?” he re- 
torted, manfully. 

“There, you needn’t lose your tem- 
per,” said St. Gorge, sucking his orange 
lovingly. “I thought, you know, that 
you were a stranger in the city.” 

“So I was, when I first come. Ive 
got acquainted sence—since. I met 
Mrs. Millco at a friend’s,” loftily. 

St. Gorge looked at him suspiciously, 
with half-shut eyes. 

“ Who's your friends f” 

Darius boldly named one of the most 
prominent millionaires of the city—a 
man whom he knew nothing about, 
save as he had héard Jaune speak of 
him enthusiastically—and added, 

“He an’ my futher was old friends. 
He heard of my being in town, through 
my bankers, and sent for me. I called 
on him, an’ he invited me to dinner. 
That’s where I met Mrs. Morgan Millco, 
and that’s how the deuce I came to be 
here. They’ve found me out, that’s all. 
I'm invited every where. I’ve got a 
heap of cards over to my room—so 
high.” 

“You don’t say !” 

“You can see ’em whenever you are 
& mind to call on me, Mr. Bleake,” was 
the dignified reply. ‘“ You've kep’ out 
o’ the way, lately, I believe—though I 
hain’t had much chance to think about it.” 

The more St. Gorge got of this sort 
of talk, the more he found it conquering 
his incredulity. There was an air of 
such stolid stupidity about Greenblow’s 
face when he was lying, that a criminal 
lawyer might have been deceived by it. 








Besides, St. Gorge had fallen into the 
error, common with young men of his 
stamp, of supposing that the deceptive 
attempts of a rural youth, must be as 
transparent as glass to the observer— 
that the art of successful lying and 
cheating could be well developed only 
in one who had been schooled in the 
life of cities. I am not sure but that 
this belief is also current among men 
who are not of Bleake’s stamp; and 
that it is a very common thing to sup- 
pose that greenness, and bluntness of 
demeanor, belong especially to those 
who are honest of heart—at least, that 
the greenhorn who attempts to lie to a 
city gentleman will show it in his tell- 
tale face at once. 

Believing it impossible for Greenblow 
to carry out a skillful deception, St 
Gorge became a prey to that deception. 
He began to fear that he had mistaken 
the status of the man—that Greenblow 
might, after all, be the possessor of con- 
siderable wealth, and become of some 
availability yet, in one way or another. 
Certainly, here he was—in society. How 
did he get here? He had himself re- 
volted at the idea of introducing this 
gawky among his upper-ten acquaint- 
ances ; but here he was, in spite of him, 
at the grand reception of the week—in 
the house of the distinguished Morgan 
Millco herself, the woman “who sets 
the best spread in town, by Jove!” It 
could not be that Greenblow had effected 
this entrée by imposture; such an im- 
postor needs must possess high talents, 
and Bleake by no means accorded such 
talents to the man whom he had him- 
self led a drunken dance into a gam- 
bling-house on the very first night of 
their acquaintance, 

The reader may wonder that St. 
Gorge did not think of Jaune. But 
St. Gorge knew, what the reader pos- 
sibly does not, that Jaune was, normally, 
the most unapproachable man imagin- 
able. Jaune was a worshiper of wealth 
—a snob to the backbone—and a shrewd 
judge of human nature, to boot. Jaune 
could never, by any possibility, Bleake 
thought—or rather, he would have 
thought, if he had deigned to consider 
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the subject in that light for an instant— 
pick up a man like Greenblow, and in- 
troduce him. He little dreamed that 
his own name had been a potent helper 
of Greenblow’s little enterprise—that it 
had been, unknown to himself, a seconder 
of Littletop’s influence on Jaune. 

So there must be some basis to this 
fellow’s pretense of wealth, after all ; and, 
so long as he was already in society, why 
certainly it was clear that he, Bleake, 
would not expose himself to ridicule or 
reproach by being known as an acquaint- 
ance of the gentleman. 

“Tl make you useful to me yet,” he 
thought, as he put his hand in Green- 
blow’s arm affectionately, saying, 

“ Well, I’m at your service, you know, 
old fellow, in any way you can make me 
useful to you !” 

The jam had now begun to relieve 
itself somewhat. A good many people 
in high life go home as soon after mid- 
night as a proper regard for the conven- 
tionalities will permit; and to-night, ow- 
ing to the crowd, there was very little 
standing on the order of going, and a 
good deal of going at once. Many who 
had spent a delightful evening on the 
stairs, holding their shawls or hats, and 
unable to stir back or forth, took the first 
opportunity that offered, to get into the 
street and disappear, without having seen 
their hostess at all. The rooms were 
left with a very large company still, but 
the crowd was so far reduced that danc- 
ing became a possibility. 

Our friends stood in graceful attitudes 
by a mantle-piece in one of the parlors, 
when Darius endeavored to draw St. 
Gorge’s attention to the lady who had 
captivated him so completely, and was 
sitting in statuesque repose upon a ¢éte- 
d-téte across the room. 

“Who is that lady?” said Darius, as 
calmly as he could, nudging Bleake, and 
regarding Frozena admiringly. 

“ What lady ?” said Bleake. 

“The lady you-came in with,”—and 
Greenblow’s eyes told the tale of his 
fascination quite as plainly as words 
might have done. 

“ My sister,” said St. Gorge. 

“Isshe? By —” gosh, he was going 


| to say, but, remembering Jaune’s criti- 

cisms on that point, checked himself in 
time and said Jove, instead; “ she’s the 
splendidest woman I ever see ’n my life! 
I come near askin’ Mrs. Millco to intro- 
duce me, but as I seen her come in with 
you, I thought may be you’d rather in- 
troduce me yourself.” 

Bleake’s eyes sparkled. 

“T told her all about you, Greenblow,” 
said he,a bright idea flashing across 
him, “and she’ll be delighted to know 
you. But, I say—a great joke, you 
know—lI don’t know what I was think- 
ing about, you know, but I told her you 
were a southerner.” 

“ You did ?” 

“ Yes. You look so much like a south- 
erner, any how. You remember that 
blunder I made the first night I saw 
you—” 

(* Not the first night,” thought Dari- 
us, but he held his tongue.) 

“JT thought you were a southerner, 
you remember. [I'll go ask her if she'd 
like to know you—that’s etiquette, you 
know; a mere form—and then I'll in- 
troduce you. But, I say, you mustn't 
go back on me! I’ve said you were a 
southerner—from New Orleans—and 
if I introduce you, you must stand up 
to it. Will you ?” 

“Course I will,’ said Darius, much 
pleased with the idea. 

“ All right, then.” 

Bleake crossed the room and sat down 
by his sister. 

“ Frozie,” said he, in a low tone, 
“ you’ve made a conquest.” 

“ Possible!’ sneered Miss Bleake, al- 
ways suspicious of her chaff-given 
brother. 

“Oh, in good earnest now,” he re- 
joined. “Do you see that tall young 
man standing by the mantle-piece ?” 

Darius, eagerly watching the pair, saw 
the queenly beauty raise her ravishing 
eyes and look across the room at him. 
How the glance thrilled him! But the 
eyes were quickly dropped again. 

“He’s a southerner,” continued St. 
Gorge. 

Frozena pricked up her ears at that. 
“ A southerner ?” 
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“Yes; from New Orleans; and he’s 
dying to know you. Shall I introduce 
him ?” 


“As you please,” said the lady, a 


curious feeling of interest stirring in her 
usually placid breast. For he had been 
a southerner—/e had come from New 
Orleans—that well-remembered one, her 
idol, Mr. Frézier. The South was her 
fairy-land. Had Greenblow been an- 
nounced as a Butterfield’s Cornerser, she 
would not have condescended to feel the 
slightest interest in him. But a comer 
from that South so beloved in her 
thoughts—that South whence had come 
the fiery little Frézier, her lost love! 
That was different. 

In a moment Darius was befvre her. 
He was introduced—with a French ac- 
cent upon his name, made by rolling the 
r a trifle, and converting Green, Ang- 
lais, into Gren, Francois. He seated 
himself in a chair adjoining, and not 
too near. 

“They’re getting ready for the Ger- 


man, Frozie,”’ said Bleake. “Do you 
dance, Mr. Greenblow? But I sup- 
pose—” 


He supposed, indeed, that Darius 
knew as much about the German as he 
did about a Kickapoo war-dance, but 
was interrupted with, 

“Oh, yes; I dance the German ;” and 
Darius turned an inquiring look upon 
Miss Bleake. 

“ Why, then,” said St. Gorge, “ you'll 
join us, won’t you ?” 

“May I have the honor?” said Dari- 
us, who had learnt his lesson from Mons. 
Trippit, and who jumped upon his feet 
to say it, and to bow as per instructions. 

“St. George,” said Frozena, languid- 
ly, without directly answering Green- 
blow at all, “you know I never dance 
that romping German.” 

“Well, then, I'll leave you together,” 
and he kissed his glove gallantly, and 
turned away. 

Left alone, Darius opened a conver- 
sation with his charmer. 

“Pleasant evening,” said he, as an 
introductory observation. 

“ Very pleasant,” said Frozena, freez- 
ingly—not that she designed to be freez- 
Vou. IL—80. 





ing, understand ; but she could not be 
otherwise, and be herself. 

There was a pause; and then another 
attempt on the part of the young man: 

“ Nice party.” 

“ Rather nice,” dropped from her lips 
like an icicle. 

“T saw you when youcame in,” Dari- 
us proceeded desperately, “and I never 
was— That is to say, there was such a 
crowd that I—” 

He paused, to give the lady an op- 
portunity to respond to this lucid obser- 
vation, but she lent no helping hand, 
and the sentence was left sprawling, so 
to speak. She looked straight before 
her, with a gaze that said, plainly enough, 
that she was for the moment quite un- 
conscious of his presence. 

Miss Bleake was looking into the far- 
away South ; she was busy with memory ; 
she saw again the warm, dark face of 
the little Creole, heard again his loving 
tones, felt again the strong magnetism 
of his presence, with its melting influence: 
upon her icy nature. By and by she 
said, suddenly, 

“ You are from New Orleans sir?” 

“ Yes,” said Darius, with a start. 

“Did you ever meet Mr. Frézier ?” 

“ Know him well,” said Darius, bold- 
ly. “Frézier? Oh, yes. Keeps a fur- 
store, don’t he? Tall man—red whiskers, 
One of his fingers cut off—lost it in a 
thrashing-machine when he was a boy. 
That the man ?” 

“ Not at all; Mr. Frézier is dark, and 
small, and his hands,” said Frozena, “ are 
perfection—were, when I saw him last.” 

“ How long ago was that ?” 

“ Years.” 

“Oh, then, perhaps he’s moved away. 
The population changes frequently in 
New Orleans.” 

After this the conversation became ex- 
tremely monosyllabic on the lady’s part, 
and in truth, not very voluble on the 
part of her admirer. He felt the inde- 
scribable chill of her presence, but it 
only came to him as a strange and novel 
influence, indicating the lady’s haut ton, 
her aristocratic blood and breeding, and 
therefore her, to him, extreme desirabili- 
ty. She was above him—on a pinnacle, 
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as it were—and he looked up to her 
and longed to possess her,as children 
long for the moon. 

He sat by her side patiently until the 
party broke up. All the young people 
were engaged with the German, so that 
the pair were not intruded upon as they 
otherwise might have been. There 
were sedate papas and matronly mam- 
mas about them, yawning, prosing, 
thumb-twiddling, watch-consulting, and, 
toward morning, in one or two cases, 
dropping asleep in their chairs, quite as 
naturally and comfortably as if they had 
been at church, and the German were a 
sermon. None of these interfered. 
Once, Darius made bold to propose a 
promenade in the hall, but Miss Bleake 
declined. There were long, long gaps 
in the conversation—more gap, indeed, 
than talk. And at last the German 


came to an end with the usual giggling, |- 


and scrambling for partners, and of 
course the party came to an end with it. 
The dozers. woke up; the papas and 
mammas took possession of their daugh- 
ters; there was a chattering up-stairs, 
where the revelers were shawling; and 
then the lights were- put out, and the 
servants went to bed. 

Darius gallantly escorted Miss Bleake 
to her carriage in the drizzling rain that 
had set in—though the lady modestly 
refused to accept his proffered arm—and 
then he pulled out his old silk handker- 
chief, tied it around his neck, stuffed his 
kids into his pocket, buttoned up his 
coat, and scrambled off to his hotel at a 
brisk trot, over the wet and slippery side- 
walks, in the dawning light of morning. 

“Tm dead in love with her,” he mut- 
tered, as he crawled into bed. “Tl 
marry her if it takes my last cent. Ill 
git it all back afterward—her dad’s rich. 
Oh, how I love her !” 


CHAPTER XL 
DISLOYALTY, BATTLE, AND DISGRACE. 


Miss BiEaAkE had invited Mr. Green- 
blow to call. As a friend of her broth- 
er, she conceived she might venture to 


| do him that honor, though usually Fro. 
zena was very chary of extending such 
invitations to gentlemen. 

On the day after the Ecervelée recep. 
tion, she questioned her brother more 
particularly concerning the gentleman 
from New Orleans, and that young fic- 
tionist drew a glowing picture of Green- 
blow’s wealth and standing. 

It had probably been little more than 
a sudden freak of Bleake’s, in the first 
place, when he had introduced Green- 
blow to his sister under these false 
colors. But now, he fully determined 
to carry out the thing. As far as Green- 
blow’s wealth was concerned, he spoke 
candidly, for his own faith therein had 
been revived; and perceiving that the 
fellow was really captivated by Frozena’s 
“style,” he determined to make good 
use of the fact. 

Did he, then, contemplate the possi- 
bility of Greenblow’s becoming his 
brother-in-law ? 

Not at all. He knew Frozena too 
well. He had not the remotest idea that 
& marriage between her and Greenblow 
was within the bounds of the possible 
A marriage between that frigid maiden 
and any body whatever would have 
sent a shock of surprise through St 
Gorge. 

“ As for Greenblow,” he thought, “ of 
course he will kick the whole thing over 
in some blundering way before a great 
while; and then won’t I have a big 
thing on Frozie? I can chaff her with 
it all the rest of her blessed life.” 

He only hoped the thing would not 
explode before he had squeezed Green- 
blow pretty well—got all he could out 
of him, in fact. He meant to lead that 
unsuspecting youth to the gaming-table 
again. 

“ And if I don’t get a thousand out 
of him at the very next bout, I’m @ 
fool,” he soliloquized. 

Greenblow called on Miss Bleake ac 
cordingly, in a day or two. He sat in 
her frigid presence for a blissful, painful 
hour. He got hold of the tips of her 
fingers at parting, and squeezed them in 
a sort of wildness. He left her, more 





madly in love than ever. 
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He called again and again. How 
little she was like Emma Jane Harbottle, 
he often thought. 

How little indeed! Emma Jane was 
as comfortable as Frozena was haughty. 
Emma Jane kissed him lovingly with 
her pure, red lips, and clung to his 
breast fondly and trustfully. To kiss 
Frozena! The thought was appalling. 
Darius felt the blood rush to his head at 
the bare idea. Kiss that queenly crea- 
ture! He would not have dared to 
press her lace pocket-handkerchief to 
his lips. . Take her in his arms! He 
would as soon have ventured to take 
that model of stateliness, the pastor of 
St. Stingo‘s church, in his arms. 

Darius attended service at St. Stingo’s, 
of course. That was a part of the 
Jaune programme. Besides, Frozena 
went there, and he could feast his eyes 
on her beauty, as she rose and fell with 
the human tide in the prayers, or sat 
serene in the sermon-time. 

He met her, too, at more parties. 
He danced the Lancers with her. Miss 
Bleake condescended to dance the Lan- 
cers, though she tabooed the round 
dances and the German. His attentions 
tc her became so marked that people 
began to notice them, and to ask who 
Greenblow was—where he came from; 
and to receive answer that he was a 
wealthy southerner. The great Jaune 
was questioned on the subject.” Among 
the others, St. Gorge Bleake questioned 
him. 

“He is wealthy,” said Jaune, decis- 
ively ; “so much I know. As for his 
being a southerner, that may be so, or 
it may not.” 

“Well,” said Bleake, “perhaps I 
know as much about that myself, as 
any body.” 

He did not explain, however. 





It was at Mrs. McChiffone’s in Mad- 
ison Avenue, that Greenblow met with 
that extraordinary experience which he 
afterward so often related with so much 
pathos. It was at Mrs. McChiffone’s— 
that well-remembered party which made 
such a sensation by its profusion of flo- 
ral decorations—where flowers literally 





heaped themselves all over the house, so 
that the very newspapers were aston- 
ished at it, and particularly at the ex- 
pense of it, which was nearly two thou- 
sand dollars. It was at this fragrant 
party that Darius was overwhelmed 
with grief at learning, from the wicked 
St. Gorge, that Frozena was ill to-night, 
and could not come. 

He was so overpowered by this intel- 
ligence, that he went up-stairs, and sat 
himself down in a corner to brood over 
it; and there he staid, disconsolate, for 
full fifteen minutes. Sick! His idol 
sick! He pictured that queenly head 
reposing, pale and sad, upon a white, 
white pillow with ruffled edges, and a 
spectacled doctor feeling her pulse, and 
shaking his wise head over her, and giv- 
ing her bitter stuff. Oh, if he could but 
fly to her and comfort her! 

The music sounded merrily down- 
stairs; the dancers were circling in a 
polka redowa; the attraction wooed 
him away from his woe, and he de- 
scended to the brilliant parlors. 

St. Gorge was dancing with a be- 
witching little creature, with laughing 
brown eyes, and a knot of luxuriant 
curls at the back of her head. There 
was something about her that attracted 
Greenblow’s attention curiously, He 
looked at her musingly. Where had he 
seen her before? At Mrs. Morgan Mill- 
co’s? At the Biddlecom’s? He ran 
over in his memory the various parties 
he had attended, but he could not re- 
call her. Could it have been at the 
Academy? No. 

Ah! It flashed upon him suddenly. 
This was the lady whom he had met 
that memorable morning, when he en- 
tered the Fifth Avenue Hotel by the 
ladies’ door, and strode up the broad 
staircase, grasping his valise—whom he 
had met subsequently in Broadway, she 
in her carriage, he standing on the cor- 
ner of Park Place, handkerchief in hand, 
about to overflow in tears. It was the 
lady who had been so struck, evidently, 
with his personal appearance. Would 
she recognize him again, now that he 
had changed so much? Hardly, he 
thought. 
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When the polka redowa was ended, 
Greenblow sought St. Gorge and asked 
for an introduction. 

“Pooh !” said Bleake. “What do 
you want to know her for ?” 

“Nothing particular,’ said Darius, 
diplomatically. “She’s rather a good 
dancer, and—” 

“ Rather good! ‘You may say so, I 
think! By Jove, she’s the best dancer 
in the house. And the prettiest girl, 
too, by Jove! She’s as lively as any 
thing—full of fun, she is. I don’t mind 
introducing you, but I warn you, she’s a 
witty piece—she’ll quiz you to death, 
Greenblow.” 

However, Darius was not afraid of her, 
and suv he took St. Gorge’s arm and ap- 
proached her. 

“ Miss Bonnefoi, permit me to present 
Mr. Greenblow.” 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Greenblow. 

“ Good-evening, Miss. It’s a very 
pleasant evening.” 

“So the gentlemen keep telling me, 
Mr. Greenblow. What a funny name! 
I met a gentleman once whose name was 
Redhead. Wasn’t that funny? But 
yours is ever so much funnier,” and 
Miss Bonnefoi laughed quite merrily 
over it, very much to its owner’s confu- 
sion. 

“T’ve met you before, I believe,” he 
began again. 

“Oh, impossible!” said she, gayly. “I 
never should forget such a funny name.” 

“'Wasn’t introduced, though,” stam- 
mered Darius. 

“Oh! Where was it? Were you 
at Long Branch last summer? Was it 
there? Do you bathe? One never 
recognizes a body one meets in the surf. 
Every body dresses so funny. Was it 
in the surf?” 

“No,” said Darius, rashly, “it was 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. I—” 

“Why, I don’t remember at all,” said 
Miss Bonnefoi, looking puzzled. 

“ You was coming out, and I—” 

“T never was atthe Fifth Avenue but 
once in my life,” the garrulous lady 
went on. “That was one morning, not 
long ago, when I called on Jennie Hol- 
brook. Do you know Jennie Holbrook ? 





She lives in Boston. And oh, dear/ 
don’t you think I saw the funniest-look- 
ing man there, as I was coming out! He 
had a little trunk in his hand, and he 
was going up-stairs, and of all the look- 
ing men! Dear me/ I have laughed 
over it a million times since. Such a 
great gawky! And Nellie told me after. 
ward that she saw him sitting in the 
parlor with his little trunk on the floor 
at his feet, and his mouth wide open, 
and his eyes as big as saucers, as if he 
had just arrived from the moon, or some- 
where. Oh, he was such a jolly lot!” 

Imagine Greenblow’s feelings! The 
perspiration broke out all over him like 
a hot bath—he grew red in the face—he 
reached for his hem-stitched handker- 
chief, got into the wrong pocket, flirted 
out his dirty silk, full of holes, crammed 
it back again in dismay, and was as un- 
comfortable as a man at a funeral with 
a bumble-bee in his boot-leg. Miss 
Bonnefoi louked at him curiously. 

“ Why, what does ail you ?” she ask- 
ed, with charming frankness. 

“Me? Oh, nothing, nothing at all,” 
stammered Darius, pressing on his white 
kids desperately. 

He pressed too hard, and one of them 
split up the palm, with a gash that left 
his red hand exposed most unbeautifully. 

What would have become of Darius 
I hardly know, had not Bleake made his 
appearance, the music sounding forth 
the Lancers, and asked Miss Bonnefoi to 
dance with him. 

“ Thank you,” said she, putting her 
hand in Greenblow’s arm, “I am to 


dance this with your friend, I believe.” 


Whether this was a mere piece of 
coquetry on the lady’s part, or whether 
she had obtained a suspicion that the 
gawky of that eventful morning and the 
better-dressed gawky of to-night were 
one and the same person, is matter 
of doubt. She led rather than accom- 
panied Darius to a place in one of the 
sets, and thereafter, in the pauses of the 
dance, seemed to be doing her prettiest, 
by means of a running fire of incessant 
chatter, to make Greenblow forget his 
confusion and think of nothing but— 
herself. 
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For two delightful hours the bewitch- 
ing Belle Bonnefoi shone on the scene, 
and for two hours Darius followed her 
with his eyes every where—forgetting 
civility to wallflowers, dancing with no 
one, save once more with her—fierce 
with jealousy of Bleake, who danced 
three times with her—forgetting the 
queenly Frozena completely, and com- 
pletely yielding himself captive to the 
charms of the lively brunette. 

At the end of the two hours, Miss 
Bonnefoi disappeared like Cinderella, 
leaving sighs of admiration behind. Mrs. 
Bonnefoi, Belle’s mother, was a comfort- 
able bronze-faced dame of three hundred 
pounds, avoirdupois, and autocratic ac- 
cordingly. She seldom let her daughter 
go to partics; when she did, she took 
her home again early. 

After she was gone, the company 
seemed to have lost its interest for both 
Bleake and Greenblow. They speedily 
met in the supper-room.  St.° Gorge 
cursed the spread for a beggarly swindle ; 
but he ate with his usual voracity, all 
the same. 

“Mac spent all her money on these 
fol-de-rol flowers,” he muttered to Green- 
blow, his mouth full of cold chicken, 
“and she had nothing left fur her spread. 
That champagne is perfectly beastly.” 

The champagne was in fact so poor 
that St. Gorge evidently determined to 
make quantity atone for quality, by the 
way he swilled it. He drank liberally 
of other beverages than champagne, too. 
So also did Greenbluw. Darius felt reck- 
less, now that his charmer had disap- 
peared. He would drown his sorrows 
in the flowing bowl. 

The consequence was that our esteem- 
ed friends were both somewhat under 
the influence of the rosy god when they 
finally left the supper-room. Darius, of 
course, was the most disturbed. 

“I say, Greenblow,” said Bleake, 
“what's the use o’ staying here? Le’s 
go out and have some regular fun.” 

“ All right,” was the answer. “ Where ?” 

“Never you mind—TI’ll show you.” 

They got their hats.and sallied forth, 
arm in arm. The weather was extreme- 
ly mild, and they were overheated; so 














they left their overcoats in the care of a 
servant, to be sent home next morning. 
Bleake intended taking Greenblow to his 
favorite gaming-house again. 
Greenblow began to howl a love-song 
at the top of his voice through the mid- 
night streets. It was one he had picked 
up at a concert, a few nights before: 
“*T will be true to thee, 
Though I share in thy worst despaig; 
I will be true to thee, 
Though my own heart be bowed with care.” 
“ Shut up, will you ?” growled Bleake, 
“Who? Meshut up? No, sir, I'm 
singin’ to th’ beautiful Bonnefoi. I love 
’er, I adore ’er, I worship ’er! 
“*T will be true to—” 


“You fool!’ cried Bleake, with an 
oath, “what are you talking about? 
How dare you speak in that manner of 
Miss Bonnefoi ?” 

“ What's it to you how I speak of 
er and 

“ What's it to me? Its every thing 
tome. I'll show you what it is to me. 
You booby, I'm going to marry her. 
We're the same as engaged now.” 

Darius responded by howling louder 
than ever: 

“T will be true to thee, 
Though I share—”’ 


At this juncture Bleake struck the 
singer a stinging blow across the mouth. 
Darius stopped his yocalism suddenly— 
turned furiously upon Bleake—struck at 
him—clinched with him—and they fell 
on the pavement struggling and pound- 
ing and pulling hair. 

What a spectacle! Imagine it. Two 
elegantly-attired young bucks in dancing 
costume, sans only the white kids, and 
smelling deliciously of Parisian  per- 
fumes, hammering each other on the 
sidewalk like schoolboys ! 

A policeman who was passing was 
very much shocked at the sight. So 
much shocked that he separated the 
elegantly-attired youths by thwacking 
them over the head with his club, and 
then hauled them up by their coat-col- 
lars, saying, 

“ Now you come along with me, my 
fine young men.” 
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In vain Darius pleaded and begged— 
offered the officer ten dollars—said it was 
all a mistake. 

In vain St. Gorge stood on his drunk- 
en dignity—asserted that he was a 
peaceable citizen—son of a Fifth Av- 
enue nob—what meant this outrage ?— 
declared the officer would be severely 
punished for it—that he arrested him, 
George St. George Bleake, at his peril. 

“Til peril yer, if yer make a row,” 
returned the officer. “ You come on 
now, and shut up,” jerking persuasively 
on the collar of the swallow-tailed coat. 

He presently called another officer to 
his aid, bade him “ take ahold of this 
feller” —-George St. George Bleake, 
namely—and, himself persuading Darius, 
led the way to the station-house. 

Oh, Bacchus, this is thy work ! 

Behold our festive acquaintances thus 
suddenly transferred from the brilliant 
scene at Mrs. McChiffone’s, to this dreary 
station-house, where an officer uncere- 
moniously thrusts his hands into Mr. 
Bleake’s trowsers-pockets, and fishes up 
their contents, a pocket-book and a pen- 
knife; into his vest-pockets, and ex- 
tracts a fragrant tuberose that Belle 
Bonnefoi had given him but an hour 
before, in token of her love; into his 
coat-pockets, and produces a handker- 
chief, a pair of kid gloves, and— 

“What's this?’ says the officer, 
sternly. 

It is—alas, that I should have it to 
tell !—a well-known tool of gamblers, a 
mirror known as “the convex,” with 
which the estimable St. Gorge had in- 
tended to assist himself in robbing 
Greenblow at cards that night. He had 
gone to the party with the full intention 
of leading Darius away soon after mid- 
night, and was fully prepared to win a 
thousand or two from that unfortunate 
youth. 

Bleake made no answer to the offi- 
cer’s question. He bit his lip angrily. 

“ Ah, I thought I knowed your style,” 
said the policeman, with an air of pro- 
found knowledge of human nature. 
“ What's his pal got on him,. Bill?” 
addressing the officer who was empty- 
ing Greenblow’s pockets. 








“ More like his pigeon nor his pal, I 
fancy,” said the astute Bill. “I don’t 
find any thing queer on him.” 

The contents of the pockets were 
made into two separate piles, and placed 
under lock and key. The young men’s 
names, ages, occupations, and places of 
nativity, were entered in a book. Bleake 
gave his occupation as that of “ gen- 
tleman.” 

“That's the reg’lar thing with you 
fellers,’ remarked the officer, senten- 
tiously. 

Gamblers are always “ gentlemen,” 
by profession. 

The pair were escorted through a 
doorway—the huge, grated door shut 
heavily behind them—and they stood in 
a dimly-lighted hall, with a stone floor 
and a rank smell. Darius dropped on 
a bench by the wall, with a dismal 
groan. 

“Ob, have we got to stay here all 
night ”’ he asked, as he looked about 
the gloomy place. 

The officer made no other answer 
than to unlock the door of a cell open- 
ing off from the dim hall, and to mo- 
tion Bleake to go in. 

The elegant young man drew back 
with a shudder. The cell seemed as 
dark as the grave. 

“ Oh, by Jove, now !” he said, with a 
sickly smile, “ you ain’t a-going to put 
me in a place like that, are you?” 

“Git in!” said the officer, with a 
meaning gesture. 

Bleake got in at once. 

Darius was about to follow him, but 
the officer motioned him away, and 
locked the cell-door. Then he took 
Greenblow to an adjoining cell, quite as 
dark and quite as unattractive, and shut 
him in. 

Darius heard the bolt click heavily, 
heard the key withdrawn, and the offi- 
cer’s retreating footsteps. Then he stood 
at the narrow hole in the cell-door, and 
looked through it into the dim hall—a 
prisoner ! 

“ Greenblow !” called the voice of St. 
Gorge, through the hole in his own cell- 
door. 

“ Hullo !” responded Darius, huskily 
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“ We're in a nice place, ain’t we?” 

“Tt's ail your fault,” blubbered Da- 
rius. “ You co-oaxed me away from the 
party. You said we'd have some reg- 
Nar fun. Then you got me out-doors 
and tried to lick me. And now we're 
—we're in ja-ail! Oh, dear, I wish ’t Pd 
staid to the party !” 





Bleake vented a dismal laugh. 

“Rather ahead of this, eh?” said 
he, with a lame attempt to seem at his 
ease, and to look at his present position 
in the light of a joke. “ Quite a con- 
trast, by Jove !” 

Quite a contrast indeed ! 

William Wirt Sikes. 





WORDS FROM 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN RELATION 
TO THE PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION 
OF THE SUN. 


UR knowledge in relation to the physical 
constitution of the sun has undergone a 
radical change within the last ten or twelve 
years. In 1846 Arago wrote: ‘ According to 
the present condition of our astronomical 
knowledge, the sun is composed—first, of a 
central sphere which is nearly dark ; second, 
of a vast stratum of clouds, suspended at a 
certain distance from the central body, which 
it surrounds on all sides; third, of a photo- 
sphere, or, in other words, a luminous sphere, 
inclosing the cloudy stratum, which, in its 
turn, envelops the dark nucleus. The total 
eclipse of the 8th of July, 1842, afforded in- 
dications of a third envelop, situated above 
the photosphere, and formed of dark or faintly 
illumined clouds.” Except the last part, 
this view of the constitution of the sun 
is that arrived at by Sir William Herschel, 
principally from his own observations. Such 
was our knowledge of the physical constitu- 
tion of the sun till the year 1859, when Bun- 
sen and Kirchoff began their experiments 
en the solar spectrum. The discoveries of 
these savans, as is well known, revealed the 
very important fact that the interior, or nu- 
cleus of the sun, is intensely heated, and that 
in the atmosphere of the sun, surrounding 
the heated nucleus, there exist, in a state of 
vapor, various materials which compose the 
sun, some of which, at least, are common to 
both that body and the earth. 

In 1826, M. Schwabe began a series of ob- 
servations on the solar spots, which resulted 
in the discovery of their periodicity. He 
found that their number increased from a 
minimum toa maximum ina period of about 
ten years. In 1853, in a communication to 
the French Academy, M. Wolf arrives at the 
conclusion that nine periods of the spots are 





equal to acentury. He founds his conclu- 
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sions on sixteen different epochs of maxima 
and minima of solar spots. General Sabine 
afterward arrived at the conclusion that the 
period of recurrence of large magnetic dis- 
turbances coincides, both in duration and its 
epoch of maximum, with the period discover- 
ed by Schwabe in reference to the solar spots ; 
that is, that at the period of greatest disturb- 
ance, there occurs the greatest number of 
spots, and vice versa. 

More especial attention has, within the 
last fifteen or twenty years, been given to the 
condition of the solar surface. Schwabe 
found that every spot is surrounded with a 
more or less bright luminous cloud. Sir 
William Herschel named the brighter streaks 
of light, seen near the margin of the disk, 
JSacule, and the vein-like streaks, visible only 
toward the center, narben. Schwabe thinks 
both are derived from the same source, 
namely, ‘‘conglobate luminous clouds,” 
which appear more intensely bright at the 
circumference, but being less luminous in the 
center of the sun’s disk than the surface, ex- 
hibit the appearance of “narben.”’ He calls 
the brighter portions of the sun luminous 
clouds, globate and vein-like—terms which he 
prefers to those given by Herschel. These 
luminous clouds are irregularly distributed 
over the sun’s surface, and impart a mottled 
or marbled appearance to the disk. These 
appearances are noticed over the entire disk 
of the sun, even to the poles, but they are 
most decidedly manifest in the two proper 
zones of the sun-spots. ° 

“The fainter portions, lying between the 
vein-like luminous clouds on the general 
surface of the sun, are deeper indentations, 
and always present a shagreen-like gray, 
sand-like appearance, reminding the observer 
of a mass of uniformly-sized grains of sand. 
On this shagreen-like surface we may occa- 
sionally notice exceedingly small, faint gray 
(not black) pores, which are further intersect- 
ed by very delicate dark veins. These pores, 
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when present in large masses, form gray 
nebulous groups, constituting the penumbra 
of the sun-spots. Here the pores and black 
points may be seen spreading from the nu- 
cleus to the circumference of the penumbra, 
generally in a radiating form, which occa- 
sions the identity of configuration so fre- 
quently observed to exist between the pen- 
umbra and the nucleus.” 

It is, perhaps, well known that the sun- 
spots are, when complete, composed of two 
parts, the nucleus and the penumbra, the 
former being a dark or black spot, usually of 
irregular shape, surrounded with the pen- 
umbra, a border less dark than the nucleus, 
and partaking of the general shape of the 
central nucleus. 

These spots are not distributed indiscrim- 
inately over the solar disk, but they are con- 
fined to certain portions of it. They are 
rarely seen in a zone extending on either side 
of the equator three degrees of heliocentric 
latitude ; and they are never seen in the polar 
regions. They are most frequently seen in 
the region between eleven and fifteen degrees 
north latitude. Sir John Herschel gives 
thirty-five degrees as the northern and south- 
ern limits of the solar-spot region. Sangier 
found some spots in latitude forty degrees, 
and Schwabe in fifty degrees. La Hire 
found one in seventy degrees north latitude, 
but this is an extreme case. We thus see 
that, whatever may be the cause of the spots 
on the sun, that cause does not usually oper- 
ate with sufficient power toward the polar 
regions to produce them. 

These spots are not permanently attached 
to the surface of the sun so as to move only 
with the rotating motion of the sun, but 
they have a proper motion of their own, and 
this motion renders it very difficult to find 
the exact period of rotation of the sun. 

The sun-spots are sometimes so large as to 
be visible to the naked eye. In 1860 wesaw 
one so large that it could be seen without the 
help of a telescope for about six days at a 
time. We saw it without a telescope during 
three rotations of the sun. Others as large 
have been seen. At this time (beginning of 
1867) scarcely any spots can be seen. 

W. R. Dawes has given special attention 
to the phenomena of the solar surface. All 
parts of it are notequally bright, even where 
there are no black spots. He found the 
granulations, or coarse mottling observable 
on the solar surface, larger and brighter in the 
more luminous portions, the luminosity of 
the photosphere seeming to depend on the 











granules; or, rather, the cause which in 
creased the luminosity gave rise to more 
violent action in the photosphere, producing 
larger granules. Healso found that the mot- 
tling never extends to the margins of the 
spots. He thinks the commotion observable 
in the solarsurface produces a heaping-up of 
the photosphere. On the facule he could 
find no signs of granulations. He found 
granulations nearer the edge of the disk than 
Jacule, so that the oblique view could not 
be the cause of the non-appearance of the 
granules on the facule. 

In 1845-6, Dr. Peters made some observa- 
tions in Naples, on thesolar spots, worthy of 
notice. He ahd his collaborators computed 
eight hundred and thirteen heliographie 
places of two hundred ahd eighty-six spots, 
From these data they found that the spots 
were not invariably attached to the surface 
of the sun, but they had independent mo 
tions of their own. These motions were 
general tendency to move toward the solar 
equator; and when a new spot broke out 
among some old ones, the latter seemed to 
move away as if pushed aside. New spots 
generally broke out to the east of old ones, 
and had a motion toward the west; and the 
motion in longitude was far more consider 
able than in latitude. In some instances, 
this motion amounted to three or four hun- 
dred milesan hour. Two zones of thesun’s 
surface were particularly fruitful in spots; 
the maximums occurring in twenty-one de 
grees of north, and seventeen degrees of 
south heliocentric latitude. 

A sort of bubbling in the luminous layer 
of the solar atmosphere was the first indica- 
tion of the formation of a spot which the 
telescope revealed. To this a small spot 
succeeded, which rapidly reached its full 
size, to which it usually attained in one day. 
They then remained in the vigorous period 
of their existence, with a well-defined pen- 
umbra of regular and rather simple shape, 


for ten, twenty, and sometimes for forty days. « 


“But atlast their timecame. Their margin 
had always been slightly notched, and soon 
the notches grew ominously large and deep, 
penetrating far into the mystic realms of 
darkness, while hostile columns of light 
arose as if by magic, occupying the center. 
Deeper and deeper grew the invading notche 
es, until, at last, electric flashes passed be 
tween two of the more prominent, across the 
disk. The victory was gained, the center 
pierced, and the spot divided into two, after 
which it was very easy to cut it up in detail.” 
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Observations seem to show that the solar 
spots are insome way dependent on the posi- 
tion of the planets. As yet, however, our 
knowledge in reference to this is rather indef- 
jnite. From Mr. Carrington’s observations 
it appears that when Jupiter is furthest from 
the sun, the conditions for the development 
of sun-spots are most favorable. 

We have already stated that the sun-spots 
have a proper motion of their own, and that, 
in consequence of this, the time of rotation 
can not be accurately determined. Mr. Car- 
rington found that ‘‘the spots travel at dif- 
ferent rates, depending upon their distance 
from the equator either north orsouth.’’ He 
found the different rates to be bound to- 
gether by a law which gives for the rotation 
at the equator 30:86 days, and at fifty degrees 
of latitude 28:36 days. Observations and de- 
ductions since made by Dange seem to show 
that the difference in the periods of rotation, 
as found by Carrington, is owing to the re- 
fractive influence of the atmosphere of the 
sun exterior to the photosphere. 

Sir John Herschel attempts to account for 
the solar spots and their recurrence in regu- 
lar periods of 11 1-9 years each, by supposing 
the existence of a ring of nebulous matter 
to circulate around the sun in a period of the 
same length as the period of the spots. This 
is theoretically possible, but not in the least 
probable. 

It is well known that rose-colored protu- 
berances are seen around the sun during to- 
tal solar eclipses. Some observations of M. 
Schweizer, an eminent Russian astronomer, 
show that they are very probably connected 
with the solar facule. We may give his 
conclusions in short: ‘* For every group of 
Sacule which appeared on the western mar- 
gin of the sun’s disk within two days before 
the eclipse (July 28, 1851), and for every 
group which appeared on the eastern margin 
within a similarly short time after the 
eclipse,” corresponding protuberances were 
seen. David Trowbridge. 





THE ART OF DRESSING WELL. 


Some women have more taste tn dress than 
others, just as some women have more taste 
than others in selecting and arranging furni- 
ture, or in any thing else in which taste may 
be exercised. I will compare two parlors as 
an example. In one parlor the carpets, 
blinds and furniture are not in keeping, 
though of the most costly and fashionable 
kind. The chairs are arranged with precis- 
fon around the room; the pictures hang flat 





against the walls, and there is a method about 
every thing that oppresses one. In another 
parlor it is just the reverse. There is an at- 
tractiveness about it that makes us overlook 
the fact that the furniture is neither fashion- 
able in style nor costly in material. There 
isan airiness about the tastefully looped-up 
curtains ; the chairs stand at angles, and the 
pictures droop gracefully. The harmony of 
colors, the taste displayed, the naturalness, 
pleases us and puts us at our ease at once. 

So it is indressing. One woman, with the 
most costly fabrics at command, and every 
other auxiliary convenient, will fail to adorn 
herself in the manner most becoming to her 
age, form and complexion. She will fail 
surely in one of these points; probably in two 
of them ; occasionallyin all of them. While 
another woman, stinted in means and mate- 
rials, will fashion or have fashioned for her- 
self the daintiest fitting dresses, that har- 
monize in color, set off the fine points in her 
person while they obscure the bad ones, and 
afford models of exquisite taste. 

I was recently a guest at a wedding, and 
was drifted by the current of the crowd into 
a retired corner. Having no employment 
on hand more profitable just then, I took to ‘ 
criticising the dresses of the ladies present, 
and was surprised to observe how few under- 
stood the art of dressing well. The mate- 
rials were rich and expensive enough, but 
were either unsuited in color to the complex- 
ion of the wearer, or in the make-up to her 
figure. The bride appeared to the worst ad- 
vantage. This was owing almost entirely to 
surrounding circumstances. The stiff, high- 
throated dress concealed her fine form, and 
had not even the graceful fall of drapery to 
recommend it. It was straw-color—that 
dingy tint of yellow especially difficult to 
harmonize. The paper on the wall behind 
her was of the same color, presenting a most 
wretched background. Then, in keeping 
with the other unfortunate accessories, her 
hair was looped up with yellow ribbon, the 
ends of which dropped down the cheek near- 
est to the window, and gave to her face the 
ghastly hue that is shed by burning alcohol 
and salt, 

There was one lady present whom I eould 
but admire. I was careful to be certain that 
this admiration resulted from the habiliment 
of her person, and not from sweetness of 
face or manner, both of which she was for- 
tunate enough to possess. Her dress was @ 
dark-brown silk, neatly fitted and chastely 
trimmed. The delicate edging of lacearound 
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her throat was fastened by a small diamond 
brooch. I caughta glimpse of a gold watch 
in a pocket faced with a narrow band of vel- 
vet; while the few artificial flowers in her 
hair were of such colors and so arranged as 
though she bad plucked and stuck them there 
in a ramble through a garden, while her 
thoughts were on a loved one far away. 
The taste and appropriateness displayed in 
her attire was a proof of her knowledge and 
appreciation of the following general rules 
in the art of dressing well: 

I. Anumber of frill-like flounces will break 
the long sweep of a garment, while no parts 
of the latter should be allowed to cut off the 
form or impede the free action of the limbs 
beneath it. 

II. All colors, whether simple or com- 
pound, tintsurrounding objects with a faint 
spectrum of their complementary colors, and 
hence increase or subdue, improve or degrade 
the colors of complexions. 

II. Costly fabrics will not admit of much 
trimming. 

IV. Ornaments should be secondary to the 
dress they adorn. 

** A woman of taste,’ remarked the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, ‘cares not how origi- 
nal a pattern may be, if it be ugly, or how 
recent a shape, if itbeawkward. Whatever 
laws fashion dictates, she follows a law of 
her own, and is never behind it. She wears 
very beautiful things, which people generally 
suppose to have come from Paris, or at least 
made by a French milliner, but which as 
often are bought at the nearest store, and 
made up by her own maid. Not that her 
costume is either rich or new; on the con- 
trary, she wears many a cheap dress, but it 
is always pretty, and many an old one, but it 
is always good.” 

Such a woman deals in no gaudy confusion 
of colors, nor does she affect a studied so- 
briety; but she either refreshes you with a 
spirited contrast, or composes you with a 
judicious harmony. Notascrap of tinsel or 
trumpery appears upon her. She puts no 
faith in velvet bands, or gilded buttons, or 
twisted cording. Having a naturally good 
taste, she endeavors to improve it by study 
and observation. 

The truest beauty is not that which sud- 
denly flashes and fascinates, but that which 
steals upon usinsensibly. Female loveliness 
never appears to so good advantage as when 
set off with simplicity of dress. The attire 
of a refined and intellectual woman will bear 
the marks of: careful selection and faultless 








taste. These are truisms, general in their 
character; but excellence of taste is aggre- 
gated by attention to the little things—the 
veriest trifles. Mordaunt once painted a 
barn-yard scene, and called in his Lancashire 
out-of-doors man to get his opinion. “Al 
very well,’’ said the untutored fellow; “but 
who ever seed a lot o’ hogs eatin’ without 
one or more of them havin’ a foot in the 
trough?” The hint was a natural one, and 
Mordaunt profited by it. By not despising 
such trifling criticisms he learned to give so 
much naturalness to his paintings. The 
same trifling, scarcely perceptible discrep- 
ancies may detract from the taste and natur- 
alness of dress. 

By the juxtaposition of complementary 
colors, as orange and blue, the intensity of 
each is increased; but if two kindred colors, 
as blue and green, are brought together, the 
effect of each is lowered. Every blonde 
beauty knows instinctively that blue suits 
her better than any othercolor. Ifthe color 
of the skin is too rosy, a deep red blanches 
it by contrast; a light green will increase 
the redness; a dark green will weaken it, 
Very dark skins and very dark hair need con- 
trasting colors. The Indian squaws wear 
white and blue ornaments ; they seem to be 
aware that no colors will neutralize or tone 
down their red skin, and judiciously select 
colors that add vivacity to it, by making it 
incline toward orange. Yellow is a difficult 
color to harmonize with the complexion. A 
pale or green yellow diffuses a purple hue 
over the complexion, which no one would 
consider becoming. A lusterless white as- 
sorts well witha fresh complexion, of which 
it relieves the rose-color. 

Tinselry may give effect to the stage, or be 
admissible upon the floor of the ball-room; 
but in every-day life there is no substitute for 
the charm of simplicity. One brooch, of a 
clear, bright stone, will lie on the bosom like 
a star, oranecklace of pearls beautify a white 
throat, ora bracelet a finely rounded arm; 


but brooch, necklace, bracelet and chain,: 
dazzle and distract the eye, and are consid-" 


ered tawdry; if not vulgar. Nature never 
adds a useless leaf, fringe or tassel to any 
work of hers. 

It is evident thata dress of the same char- 
acter is not equally suitable to every individ- 
ual, but that a certain relationship must 
exist between the wearer and the style and 
color of the garment. A woman may be too 
sallow-faced for a green dress, or too florid 





for a blue one; too short for plaids or too 
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tall for stripes ; too thick for short waists or 
too thin forlong ones. We expect gay colors 
in the dress of youth, and sober and temper- 
ate colors in that of age. There is a pro- 
priety in cheerful colors for marriage, and 
solemn colors for mourning. 

Some ladies dress as if entirely ignorant 
of the fact that age should be taken into 
consideration. It is true that we grow old 
imperceptibly; but it can be observed in 
others, and their errorsavoided. The desire 
in a woman to appear younger than she is, is 
a pardonable one; but if she resorts to dress 
to accomplish it, she must exercise careful 
discrimination and judgment. A dingy 
black hood will not make a fair, fresh face 
look old; neither will a flashy bonnet make 
a wrinkled face look fair and fresh. 

Miss Muloch has said that a woman can 
only make herse!f look younger by dressing 
a little older than she really is. -She may 
make herself look old and ridiculous in gay 
and youthful attire, when she might appear 
as fair as a sunshiny day in October, if she 
would do nature the justice to wear autum- 
nal livery in the autumn-time of life—if she 
would only have the good sense to know 
that gray hair was intended to soften wrinkles 
and brighten faded cheeks ; that flimsy, light- 
colored dresses, fripperied over with trim- 
mings, only suit airy figures and active 
motions; that a substantial, sober-tinted 
gown and pretty cap will any day take away 
ten years from a lady’s appearance. 

F. H. Stauffer. 


THE NATIONAL GAME. 
Ir any sport or pastime was ever entitled 


’ to the name of National, the American game 


of Base-Ball is. North, south, east and west 
has it sprung into a popularity as wide- 
spread as it bids fair tc be permanent. There 
is something beyond the mere fact that base- 
ball is a popular recreation and the only tru- 
ly American sport in vogue, which makes 
the subject worthy of serious consideration, 
and that something is, that the game has 
been the great lever by means of which phys- 
ical education has been lifted into popularity, 
and through which the public at large have 
been made to realize that attention to the 
cultivation of the physical powers is as im- 
portant to the sanitary advancement of the 
American people as is our common-school 
system to that of improving their mental 
and moral condition. 

Before base-ball was known, or rather be- 
fore it became general as a pastime, we had 





no national sport for Young America. In 
the South, young men of leisure found 
horse-racing, the excitements of political 
advancement, or that of the gaming-table, 
the chief sources of recreative employment 
at theircommand. In the West it was near- 
ly the same. In the North and East, those 
who were not content with the pleasures of 
money-making looked to the turf meetings 
chiefly for recreation, and in northern cities 
the sport attendant upon “‘ running wid de 
masheen” sufficed for our city wants. In 
fact, an intense devotion to business, at the 
sacrifice of health, was, some ten or fifteen 
years ago, the characteristic of the northern 
people. Tosuchan extent was this the case, 
that it was a regular target at which foreign- 
ers could aim their shafts of sarcasm. With- 
in even the past ten years, however, a vast 
change has taken place, and from being too 
neglectful of that attention to physical cul- 
ture and recreation so necessary to the health- 
ful advancement of acivilized people, we are 
very likely to rush into the other extreme, 
and become the most sport-loving people of 
the earth. 

This important reformation commenced 
gradually; but when it had started it soon 
gained an astonishing. headway. The civil 
war was agreat incentive to the advancement 
of physical education, for it not only practi- 
cally demonstrated the’ truth of statements 
which had previously only been published 
theories of physiologists, but so forcibly 
proved the fallacy of many established opin- 
ions in regard to the enervating effects of 
climate on white people, and the impossi- 
bility of city youth standing the fatigue in- 
cident to army life, and other things of the 
kind, as to make it plainly apparent to the 
most casual observer that out-door exercise 
was not only of vital importance as a sanita- 
ry measure, but the best policy to increase 
the wealth of the people individually and 
collectively; for experience has shown that 
more and better work can be obtained from 
those whose sanitary condition is best at- 
tended to, and who offset work with play, 
than is yielded at the hands of employees 
who do not know what out-door recreation 
is. Moreover, the war proved conclusively 
that out-door exercise was the most bitter 
foe to dyspepsia and consumption—the two 
great ills that American flesh is particularly 
heir to—known to the materia medica; and 
that when combined with exciting recreative 
enjoyment to which no moral objections 
could be urged, such as base ball, for instance, 
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afforded, nothing tended so much to decrease 
the rapidly-extending bills of mortality, or 
to remove so effectually the stigma so long 
attached to Americans, of physical degener- 
ation resulting from the great sacrifices made 
at the shrine of the almighty dolar. 
Base-ball is just suited to the character of 
the American people. In the first place it 
occupies but afew hours of time, three hours 
being more than the average of time occu- 
pied ina first-class match. Again, it requires 
courage, nerve, endurance, presence of mind, 
to excel in it, to say nothing of the physical 
qualifications requisite. But what commends 
it greatly to popular favor is, that it is a game 





which the fair sex can patronize without the 
risk of encountering any of the objectionable 
features appertaining to the out-door sports 
previously in vogue. As a happy combina- 
tion of a manly and vigorous exercise with 
an exciting and enjoyable game devoid of 
every thing obnoxious to the moral portion 
of the community, base-ball presents the 
most attractions for a national pastime of 
any game now known; and it is a matter of 
congratulation that so fine an exercise and 
s0 manly asport has been selected and adopt- 
ed as the national recreation of the American 
people. Let us make it national by popular- 
izing it throughout the land. H.C. 





NOTES, NOTICES AND GOSSIP. 


ID it ever occur to you, reader, that there 
are very fewreal gentlemen? We tramp 
Broadway, we ride in railroad cars, we travel 
on steamboats, and, of all the men we meet, 
the real gentleman seems most rarely to go 
abroad. There are well-dressed people 
enough on all sides—people who would feel 
highly insulted in not being classed as gen- 
tlemen; but, if true gentility consists in 
cleanliness of person and affability of man- 
ners, then our assumption is correct: not 
one man in ten is a gentleman. 

We take it that he who chews tobacco and 
spits upon sidewalk and floor,*has not the 
shadow of a claim to a gentleman’s quality ; 
he is simply a filthy creature—nothing more 
nor less. 

We also regard a man who will smoke in 
another’s face, any where, as no gentleman. 
It is just now quite “‘ the thing” for young 
men and middle-aged men—married and un- 
married —to ‘“‘sport’’ a cigar or mouth a 
meerschaum on the streets, in their offices, 
and at home. But, not all the odors of 
Cathay can deodorize a smoker’s offensive 
breath, nor all the gospel of individual lib- 
erty sanction the right of any man to taint 
the air which others must breathe, with the 
vile fumes of tobacco. If men must smoke, 
let it be done at times and in places where 
it can give offense to none. A true gentle- 
man concedes the propriety of this and acts 
upon it; a parvenu will probably insist up- 
on his right to do as he pleases—thus prov- 
ing both his vulgarity and his insolence. 

Nor does a gentleman fail to recognize 
the claims of the female sex, to his consid- 
erate kindness, at all times and in all places. 
We see, daily, so much Aoggishness practiced, 








by well-dressed men, toward women, that 
wesometimes fear the old sentiment of chiv- 
alrous regard for the fair sex is dying out. 
You know the real gentleman by his unas- 
suming deportment, by his consideration 
of the rights and feelings of others, by his 
good taste in dress, by his purity of conver- 
sation, and his general attention to those 
little observances of politeness which are 
ever agreeable to old and young, to rich and 
poor, alike. 





Ir has always seemed to us singular that 
we should be behind the English in the mat- 
ter of Circulating Libraries. In Mudie’s en- 
terprise we behold something truly worthy 
of a great nation—a vast library brought to 
every man’s door! The originator of this 
grand scheme, starting from very small be- 


ginnings, gradually enlarged his stores of — 


books and his means for distributing them 
until ‘‘ Mudie” became a power in the world 
of books. Whole editions of some popular 
work were swallowed up by his first orders ; 
and thus, any subscriber residing at any point 
in the kingdom whither the delivery-carts 
could go, was sure to obtain just what he 
called for. The newest books were spirited 
to the readers’ hands, in places near and re- 
mote, with a promptness quite astonishing 
to the slow-moving, custom-bound English- 
man. The library rooms, in London, grew 
to be not only a vast reading-room, but be- 
came, in time, a kind of literary and scho- 
lastic head-quarters or exchange, where au- 
thors, publishers, journalists and readers met 
to see and beseen. The effect which this 
library has had upon public taste is re- 
marked in the yearly increasing demand for 
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works of the better class; and, as the ten- 
dency, each year, is to bring the books more 
fully before all classes, the good work it will 
in time accomplish must be immeasurably 
great. 

Why can’t we have a Circulating Library 
tn this country as worthy of our intelligence, 
and as fully commensurate to our wants as 
Mudie’s is to Great Britain ? 





THE general ‘‘ flatness’’ of the book trade 
induces publishers to withhold many of their 
announced issues. Notwithstanding this 
discouraging aspect, several most excellent 
new works have to be chronicled as among 
“books to be read.”’ 

The History of a Mouthful of Bread is the 
somewhat singular title of a really valuable 
production, by Jean Mace. In the familiar 
language of converse with a child, the viva- 
cious Frenchman treats of animal anatomy 
and the chemistry of life, and with so much 
spirit, novelty, and perfect love of his sub- 
ject that old and young alike must read with 
zest. ‘‘ Physiology” is shorn of its old 
school terrors; and the subject most impor- 
tant of all to the human being’s being, is 
presented so attractively as to make us won- 
der that teachers and authors have so long 
overlooked this mode of approach to the at- 
tention. The volume, divided into two books, 
presents first the philosophy of alimentation 
and development, and therefore treats quite 
fully of the Hand, Tongue, Teeth, Stomach, 
Blood, Lungs, Combustion, etc., ete. The 
second book relates to the economy of ani- 
mals, birds, insects, reptiles, ete. This edi- 
tion is the English translation of Mrs. Alfred 
Getty, corrected of its errors of omission 
and commission—which were not few nor 
immaterial. Seventeen editions of the “ His- 
tory”? had been published in Paris, up to 
May last, so popular has Mace’s treatise been. 
It deserves all the consideration it has re- 
ceived. This finely-printed American re- 
issue is by the American News Company. 

The third issue of Ticknor & Fields’ ‘* Dia- 
mond Dickens”? is the ever-refreshing David 
Copperfield—the whole of which is comprised 
in one exquisitely-lettered volume. When 
such books can be secured for one dollarand 
fifty cents each, there is no reason why “ the 
mnillion”’ should not read Dickens. 

Roberts Brothers, of Boston, have had 
translated the Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Madame Recamier—a work whose first ap- 
pearance in France attracted much remark. 
The subject of the memoir was one of the 








most celebrated beauties of the Consulate 
and Empire. Her familiar association with 
the great men of her time—most of whom 
paid devotion to her shrine—gives to her 
brilliant life a more than ordinary social and 
state interest. These ‘‘ Memoirs ’’ are rather 
a gathering of the gifted woman’s corre- 
spondence with the notabilities of the day 
than a connected narrative of personal ex- 
periences; but, the letters give us a most 
vivid and truthful picture of events during 
a novel period of French history; and, like 
a reopened drawer, reveal many a life-pas- 
sage which time otherwise must have con- 
signed to oblivion. The book, in paper, 
printing and binding, isa credit to the trade. 

In Backbone we have the gathered contri- 
butions of Dr. Edward H. Dixon to his well- 
known journal, The Scalpel. Though the 
work of a medical man, it is by no means a 
collection of scientific essays; but, rather, 
is a strictly ‘‘sensational’? book—such a 
book as only an erratic and belligerent prac- 
titionercould produce. While giving some- 
thing of his own experience, by way of story, 
the author rides rough-shod over the old 
highways of medical practice, knocking out, 
right and left, at the shrines and milestones 
which line the way—a very iconoclast. Old 
forms have no credit in his eyes; he wars 
against them with a fierceness amounting 
almost to insolence. The Doctor has ob- 
tained considerable eclat as a practitioner, 
and uses his position to give law to others. 
To the general reader the book will be amus- 
ing; to the medical profession it will prove a 
source of commingled amusement and scorn. 
Published by R. M: Dewitt, New York. 

Mr. A. D. Richardson’s New States and Ter- 
ritories is atimely publication. It comprises 
notes of the author’s recent tour of observa- 
tion through Colorado, Utah, Montana, Ida- 
ho, Nevada, Oregon, Washington Territory, 
and California; and is very elegantly illus- 
trated from sketches and photographs taken 
on the spot, of towns, mining operations, 
persons, scenery, incidents, ete. It forms 
an unusually attractive book for those inter- 
ested in the ‘‘New Domain.” Its portable 
and mailable shape, and its price (50 cents), 
render it accessible to all. Published by 
Beadle & Company, New York. 





A CORRESPONDENT elsewhere discourses 
of ‘‘Our National Game,” as he character- 
izes Base-Ball. If, indeed, it be our game, it 
is worthy of all the favor which it finds in 
the estimation of our young men, whose 
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health and muscle expand to manhood’s best 
proportions under its influence. This sea- 
son’s sport promises more interest than any 
former year, and in saying to our housed-up 
young men, ‘‘Go forth and enjoy yourselves 
in a manly way,’’ we give what we are con- 
vinced is good advice. Two hours per day 
devoted to the ball-field is worth more than 
all the gymnastic performances ever invent- 
ed for giving spirits and strength to the sys- 
tem. Join some good club and be a boy 
again ! 





Tue old Stuyvesant Pear Tree—for two 
hundred years a landmark in New York—is 
at last no more. It has, for years, held but 
a feeble lease on life, and now, by an acci- 
dent, is quite killed. Ere this is read it will 
have ‘‘gone to blazes’””—which, we suppose, 
will be declared a burning shame. But, it is 
very little that to-day cares for relics and 
landmarks, and all that is a reminder of the 
past. Our young men call their fathers by 
some nickname, significant of contempt, or 
pity, or indifference ; our young women re- 
gard their mothers as a kind of necessary 
nuisance who is ever interfering with their 
liberty and taste ; our society is largely com- 
posed of drift, whose chief characteristic is 
want of education and respect for those older 
and wiser. But, as 

There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will, 
so all these young people very soon will be- 
come older, wiser and sadder men and wo- 
men; and the just law of compensations 
will balance the scales. 





Tue following note may be taken as a spe- 
cimen of many which find their way to the 
editor’s table: 

““Mr. Eprror—I send you & manuscript for 
publication which I am sure will please you. 
At least, I know it is better than many things 
you have published, and as you say ‘names are 
nothing and excellence every thing,’ I feel quite 
sure of its acceptance. If, however, it is reject- 
ed, please inform me, giving me your reasons 
therefor, that I may profit by them if they are 
just. Yours, —_ —.” 

Did it ever occur to the writers of such 
epistles that an editor is human, and there- 
fore jealous of hisown rights? One of these 
rights is to exercise his judgment fully and 
freely upon proffered contributions ; and all 

efforts to control this exercise of his office 
are just as illegitimate as would be an at- 
tempt to suborn or overawe the decisions 





of a court. An author has but one course 
to pursue—to leave all questions of fitness 
and excellence with the editor. If the de- 
cision be unfavorable, it by no means im- 
plies absence of worth in the contribution, 
but, merely, that it is unfitted for the editor’s 
wants; and to take umbrage at a rejection 
is so manifestly unjust that we do not care 
to recur toit. To ask an editor to give his 
reasons for a rejection is not, perhaps, an 
impertinence—is not even wrong; but, if 
all writers demand such a favor, what time 
would an editor have for his other duties ? 
And who would pay him for the time and 
labor required for such an opinion and criti- 
cism as would be of use‘to the writer? 
While willing to bestow every possible at- 
tention upon MSS. and authors, it is impos- 
sible for most conductors of journals to give 
more than a rapid reading of the proffered 
contribution, and a brief note announcing 
its acceptance or non-acceptance. If more 
is done it is an exception to the rule—it is a 
special favor, and should be so regarded by 
those who are interested. 





SPRINGTIME comes again! shout the little 
ones, as they break loose from the bonds of 
house and home to enjoy the sweet air of 
out-of-doors. Others than the little folks 
look and long for the returning of sunshine 
—one of whom sends us this bit of com- 
mingled plaint and praise: 


TO THE BLUEBIRD. 
O, bluebird, sing the song of spring, 
For winter brought us sadness ; 
And yet, in doubt and fear, we ask, 
Will summer give us gladness? 
Hush, chastened heart! this bitter truth 
Thou canst not but remember— 
June tries in vain to still the pain 
Inflicted by December. 
Yet, bluebird, sing thy song of spring; 
Our yesterday of sorrow 
Shall sanctify the good or ill 
Of close-shut-eyed to-morrow 3 
To cries of grief or shouts of glee 
Cur dumb lips shall be dumber, 
And winter thrill the touch to feel 
Of happy-hearted summer. 
R. H. Thorne. 





TuE “ Poe controversy ’’—as certain jour- 
nals term the recent correspondence with 
this and other publications, regarding the 
latter days of Edgar Allan Poe—has determ- 
ined the facts-of his death, evenif it has not 
thrown any new light upon his character. 
We are convinced that the least said of his 
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frailties the better; and we are also convinced 
from our own knowledge of the case that 
Poe had many estimable qualities as a man 
and husband. The generous rule, ‘ nothing 
but good after death’’—it is correct to ap- 
ply, for, as all of us have frailties, it is a 
Golden Rule to deal charitably with weak- 
nesses and wrongs. But, it is not just, in 
dealing with the great, to overlook the phi- 
losophy of their lives and the effect of their 
example. The penalty of greatness is to 
become the observed of all lesser eyes and 
minds ; and it is proper that it should be so, 
for how, otherwise, are we to obtain the com- 
parative scale by which to judge of human 
actions and to estimate character? He is 
the true biographer who presents the sub- 
ject exactly as he lived, acted, thought and 
died. He who over or under-colors charac- 
ter, habits, acts and principles is unworthy 
of his office. Only let the living, who would 
achieve greatness, understand that their bi- 
ographer is to present them to posterity ex- 
actly as they were, and they will be chary 
of a line of conduct which must cast a shad- 
ow on their memory. 





THE season of flowers-in-chrysalis is upon 
us, and blessed is he orshe who has a garden 
wherewith to bring out the new-born beauty. 
Plant seeds, even if it be in a box upon the 
window-sill! The garden is the most price- 
less of treasures to all who know how to 
enjoy its sweet influences. It is one of na- 
ture’s means to an end, and that end is hu- 
man happiness and health. How many who 
pine in the gilded home, or in the wretched 
pens of tenement prisons, would literally 
lead a new life if permitted the freedom of 
the fields and the gracious smell of the new- 
ly-moved garden soil! We have “ our farm 
of four acres,” and would not exchange it 
for a dozen Fifth-Avenue lots if the exchange 
compelled us to abandon the country. Daily 
we wonder why so many people stay in the 
crowded, pent-up metropolis, when fairer, 


purer, more elevating rural homes, within 


easy reach of their business, await them. 
Men of modest means! go to the country, 
and fare like princes on the fruits of your 
garden or fields! Men of hardy toil and 
straitened means! go to the country and be 
free from your slavery to landlords and city 
expenses, where, under the spell of yourown 
labor morning and evening you can raise 
much of the food which it now consumes 
your wages to provide! 

Ho, for the country! anda Benedicite upon 





the Providence which has provided gardens 
and fields for all who earnestly seek them ! 





Tus “‘Laus Veneris”’ of Algernon Swin- 
burne has served to affix toits author’s name 
the stigma of gross materialism. It is a 
great pleasure to discover, in some of his 
less ‘‘ classic’ efforts, a purer ideal, and a 
recognition of the Good Divinity which 
shapes our ends. In his Child’s Song of 
Winter we find these fine stanzas: 


O, stout northeaster, 
Sea-king, land-waster, 
For all thine haste, or 
Thy stormy skill, 
Yet hadst thou never, 
For all endeavor, 
Strength to dissever, 
Or strength to spill, 
Save of His giving 
Who gave our living, 
Whose hands are weaving 
What ours fulfill ; 
Whose feet tread under 
The storms and thunder; 
Who made our wonder to work His will. 


His years and tours, 
His world’s blind powers, 
His stars and flowers, 
His nights and days, 
Sea-tide and river, 
And waves that shiver, 
Praise God, the giver 
Of tongues to praise ; 
Winds in their blowing, 
And fruits in growing; 
Time in its going, 
While time shall be: 
In death and living, 
With one thanksgiving, 
Praise Him whose hand is the strength of the sea, 
Although the author has written caustic- 
ally of his critics, and has assumed the full 
responsibility of the art and principles in- 
volved in the productior: of his ‘‘ Praise of 
Venus,” we can well believe him a Christian 
man who can pen and acknowledge the 
above. 





IF all men of wealth used their means as 
have George Peabody and Peter Cooper, how 
gladly would society see wealth aggregate in 
the hands of the millionaires of the land! 
These two men, now aged in years, have pur- 
sued the wise policy of so placing their 
wealth, as to make it a ceaseless benefaction 
to mankind. Alas, that they are the rare 
exception! We can point to fifty men, now 
growing gray in years, whose aggregate 
wealth is over four hundred million dollars, 
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yet whose enormous fortunes give not a sign 
of promise of good to society. They hoard, 
and drive, and study to augment their means, 
and to what end? To die and leave a gigan- 
tic inheritance for others to spend. How 
mean, how debased, how inhuman is the man 
who, having won immense estates and all the 
influence which great wealth gives, does no 
lasting good with his means and opportuni- 
ties! We glorify George Peabody for what 
he has done; yet, has he more than perform- 
edhis duty? He has not; he has only faith- 
fully executed his stewardship, and may die 
with the Christian consciousness of having 
benefited his generation. Let us see these 
things in the light of a true humanitarianism, 
and we shall not fail to bring to bear upon 
our men of monster fortunes such a public 
sentiment as can not fail to make even the 
most sordid nabob feel that he has duties to 
perform to his generation, which are great in 
proportion to his wealth and means for 
good. 





WE are informed that the American quar- 
ter of the Paris Exposition is deficient in so 
many respects as to prove a source of cha- 
grin to those of our people who have taken 
aninterestinthematter. The great distance 
of the show from our shores, and the general 
indifference.of our artisans and manufactur- 
ers toa European opinicn, account for the 
short-comings. The nations of the conti- 
nent are all finely represented, and the Eng- 
lish particularly so; which was to be expect- 
ed, considering their facilities for reaching 
the French capitai. The United States 
will doubtless survive the ‘great disgrace ’’ 
which, we are assured, must follow for defi- 
ciencies in the Great-Fair; and will con- 





tinue to progress at a manifest-destiny rate, 
even though not a single prize or medal 
should find its way to our hands. 





No more beautiful style of female dress 
ever was worn than that now in vogue among 
ladies of good taste. The short skirt, with 
a base of petticoat unique in color and lines, 
all underlaid by a hoop of extremely modest 
dimensions, certainly leaves nothing for the 
satirist or caviler to carp at. Only add to 
the size, and subtract from the tinsel, of the 
head-piece which has usurped the place of 
the bonnet; and do away with that loath- 
some monstrosity known as a ‘‘ waterfall,’ 
and you can truthfully say, dear woman, that 
in no generation has your sex looked so 
well. Dress has so much to do with good 
looks that we have, at times, been filled with 
amazement to behold gaunt figures and grim 
faces clad in a costume which only rendered 
their ugliness doubly prominent. Let us 
rejoice that the very vulgar ‘‘tilt-up” skirt 
is among the things contraband in genteel 
circles, and that, in the newer style above 
referred to, we at last have a dress at once 
modest, sensible, and exceedingly effective. 





AUTHORS sometimes request us to remit 
their M8S.—if unavailable to us—to other 
publications. This we prefer not todo. It 
is better, in all cases, to remit stamps for 
the MSS’. return, and for the writer to send 
again to such publishers as he may prefer. 
All MSS. not accompanied by stamps to 
fully prepay their return are laid aside for 
further remittances. We now have on hand 
a large number of unavailable contributions 
which we wish the writers would order from 
our hands, 
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